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Eilitor’s Table. 


@ Having taken our son into part- 
nership, in the printing and publishing 
business, the name of the firm will 
hereafter be ‘‘ Thomas G. Newman -& 
Son,” to whom all Money Orders, 
Drafts, etc., should be made payable 
and all correspondence addressed. 











= The Kansas City Industrial Ex- 
position and Agricultural Fair will be 
held, open to the world, on Sept. 17 to 
22, inclusive. Their catalogue em- 
braces everything usually included on 
State Fairs, and will no doubt be large- 
ly attended. 





> Crops all over the country are ex- 
cellent—the ‘‘ good time is now com- 
ing,” sure! Welcome. Those subscri- 
bers who have asked us to wait till 
harvest, which we have cheerfully done 
in all such cases, will now have the 
opportunity of making us glad by the 
receipt of the amount of their subscrip- 
tion, and the name of a new subscriber 
to keep them company. Witha plenti- 
ful harvest and good prices it will be 
easy for each one to get at least one 
new subscriber. Pay us out in that 
way, and we will call it square. 





& Our Home Journal, of New Or- 
leans, La., has the following: 

Mr. J. M. Winder, of Terre Bonne, is 
lately from Ohio and has settled in 
Louisiana for the purpose of engaging 
in bee raising. He has already about 
150 hives. omparing his experience 
with the North, Mr. Winder finds that 
Louisiana _ possesses many advantages 
over the North as a honey-producing 
section. 

We are glad friend Winder is getting 
started again. He has had some very 
unpleasant experience since the panic 
of 1873, but we hope he has many pros- 
perous days yet in store. 





«> The Center Point (Iowa) Mirror 
says that Wm. Hunt is taking an aver- 
age of one thousand pounds of honey 
per day from his hives. He must have 
a large number of colonies. Will he 
please tell our readers how many he 
has ? 





«@ The season for State and County 
fairs is now almost here. Any one who 
may attend them, and could put up a 
few of our Posters will oblige by letting 
us know. We will supply them for 
that purpose, and present any one for 
their trouble with a copy of the new 
work entitled ‘‘ The Dzierzon Theory; 
being a full elucidation of scientific 
bee-keeping by the Baron of Ber- 
lepsch;” or the pamphlet on ‘‘ Winter- 
ing”—as they may choose. 





«= New Orleans has had a fruit fair, 
and Mrs. W. W. Smith, of Metairie 
Ridge, La., exhibited some nice honey. 
The Home Journal remarks: 


Mrs. Smith is an amateur at bee-rais- 
ing, but has an apiary of over 125 hives 
of bees, and her location on the Ridge 
is a good one for the bees as they have 
the benefit of the natural flowers of the 
swamps, as well as the flowering trees. 
Some of the honey sent us was gather- 
ed from the century plant. 





NOVICE sent for our inspection some 
of his new white clover honey in small 
sections. The honey is excellent, and 
the sections make it very convenient 
for marketing — holding about one 
pound each. Eight of these sections 
just fill a Langstroth frame; and he 
has made a packing case, with two 
glass sides to show the honey, which 
holds 48 sections. This is the best and 
most inviting form for shipping honey 
that we have seen. Novice’s hive, fill- 
ed up with these sections, is quite an 
attraction to our. visitors, many of 
whom never saw such before. 
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Muth’s Extractor. 


Hereafter the Stephenson extractor 
is to be known by the above title. It 
appears that it was originally invented 


by Mr. Stephenson, but Mr. Muth has _ lives have been sacrificed, and a large 


‘‘improved”’ it considerably and wishes 
it to be called by his name, as he says 
he is determined to bring it into use— 
being fully persuaded that it has no 
superior. 

We have had several inquiries re- 


specting it that will be answered by | places have been visited by this dire 


the following cut and friend Muth’s re- 
marks. 





Railroad Strike and Riot. 


The last ten days of July has wit- 
nessed an extensive strike of railroad 
employes and riots. Several hundred 


amount of property destroyed. Busi- 
ness was prostrate and travel almost 


| ceased. Pittsburgh, Baltimore, Buffalo, 


Hornellsville, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, 


| St. Louis, Chicago, Salt Lake City, San 


Francisco, and hundreds of other 
and dreadful plague. The military in 
five States of the Union have been call- 
ed under arms, and demands sent to 
the General Government for assistance. 


| From the Atlantic to the Pacific mob 


law asserted its supremacy, and caused 
the sacrifice of much human life and 


| property. To place an embargo on a 
| nation’s commerce—to set at defiance 
| its laws—to murder its citizens, and 
| consign its property to the flames, is no 


The cut gives, as you see, the outlines of | not be settled as rapidly as some 


the extractor. The slanting position of the 
sides of the basket in my extractor is of the 
most importance, as combs empty best and 
quickest when the cells have a downward 
tendency, besides one can empty a piece of 
comb without a frame very readily. Tak- 
ing off the covers when extracting makes it 
very handy for the manipulation of combs, 
and the extractor is shut complete when the 
cover is put on. No extractor can work 
easier, or be of simpler construction than 
mine; and of what importance the re- 
cepticle for honey in the extractor is, every 
one knows who has extracted honey. 
Cuas. F. MutTuH. 


oo >o—___—_—_—_ 





trivial matter; and when the smoke is 
cleared away and order is again restor- 
ed, the authors of such diabolical work 
will find to their sorrow that ‘justice 
will be meted out’ to them without 
mercy. 

The conflict is one between organiz- 
ed capital and banded labor, and may 


imagine. There are rights and wrongs 


| on both sides, but there can be no ex- 


cuse for the riot, pillage and murder 
that has already been caused. Insur- 
rection must give way to law and order 
before discussing the rights and wrongs 


| of the question, and the sooner that is 


t& The New Bedford Standard has | 


our thanks for the following compli- 
mentary notice. It says: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
which greets us on the first of each 
month, is an enterprising periodical, 
and is in the front rank on bee-culture 
and the production of honey. Its con- 
tents are divided into editor’s table, 
notes and queries, southern notes, 


letter box. Friend Newman gives his 
ee the pure honey in the comb, no 

iluted article. Thomas G. Newman, 
Chicago. $2 per annum. 


done, the better for all concerned. 

For several days letters sent to this 
office were detained by the “strike,” 
but as we go to press all the railroads 
are again runniug, and mail matter is 
coming as usual. 








ewe 


t& D. Tremontani, of Cremone, 
Italy, writes us that he ships not less 
than 8 queens in any one shipment. 
For the convenience of several who 


| | have ordered through this office, we 
foreign notes, correspondence, and our | 


have sent for several shipments and 
will re-ship them as soon as they arrive 
—dividing the express charges among 
the number received in good order. 
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“What Shall the Harvest be?” 


In every department of agriculture— 
a bouncing big one! That is generally 
so, certain localities present us the ex- 
ception to the general rule. 

As to bees and honey the same gen- 
eral rule applies. Our correspondents 
in this issue of the JOURNAL have ex- 
pressed it thus: 


‘“‘We have had a good season.” H. 
“Our bees are doing well.”” Wm. DYER. 
‘Bees are doing well here now.” 
C. F. GREENING. 
“Bees are doing first-rate here.” 
JOHN CROWFOOT. 
“Bees are doing well this season.” 
G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 
“Honey never more abundant.” 
JAMES HEDDON. 
“T have 1500 stocks of bees, doing well.” 
J. M. Hicks. 
_ “This year I have 1,200 ths. from 21 colon- 
ies.” CHaAs. F. MutH. 
“T have taken 1,500 Ibs. of honey from 60 
colonies.” H. A. SIMonDs. 
“Have taken 3 tons of honey, and expect 
2 tons more.” J. OATMAN & Co. 
“Bees are pyrene in honey—and white 
clover at that.” . A. WATERHOUSE. 
“The best honey season for white clover 
for several years.” JOHN ATKINSON. 
“T have taken 3,000 Ibs. of comb and ex- 
tracted honey thus far.”” FRED KRUEGER. 
“This has been one of the best seasons 
ever known in this county.” A. F. Moon. 
“T have doubled my bees, and have 100 
lbs. new honey so far.’ 
. L. ANDERSON. 


“This is one of the best seasons ever 
known in Central Georgia.” 
W. H. GREEN. 


“T have taken 6,000 tbs. of white clover 
honey up to date, and expect 5,000 tbs. 
more.” Dr. E. C. L. LARCH. 


“Our bees have done well, but our great 
honey harvest is yet to come from wild 
flowers, ete.” Wo. DYER. 


‘““We have had cool weather and heavy 
rains, but now there is an abundance of 
white clover and basswood.” 

J. H. MARTIN. 

In California, honey is an entire fail- 
ure this year, and light in some parts 
of New York and the grasshopper 
country. 


«> C. O. Perrine has been visited by 
another fire. This time he had nothing 
burnt, but his whole establishment was 
flooded with water by the fire engines. 
He was fully insured. He has now re- 
moved his ‘‘Honey House” to Michigan 
Ave. 








Our Slate Registers. 


The following letter concerning the Slate 
Registers we have just had made, will be 
read with interest: 


FRIEND NEWMAN:— We received the 
Slate Registers in due time (express charges 
only 35c. on the 100), and only one slate 
broken. Have taken off all the cards and 
put the slates on, and are highly pleased 
with them. We would recommend their 
use by all apiarists that wish to keep%order 
and system in their apiaries. 

Our way of using the slates is as follows: 
First, however, I would say that we, like 
many others, practice cellar wintering, and 
have a stand and alighting-board to set 
each hive on. Each alighting-board is 
numbered and the entrance block is num- 
bered to correspond. In taking our bees 
out for a fly in winter, we see at once by the 
number on the entrance-block which stand 
to set the hiveon. We number the slates 
according to that on the hive, using the up- 
per left-hand corner. And if we know 
what particular queen mother the queen 
was reared from we use the wpper right- 
hand corner, using the number on the hive 
containing the queen mother. We also 
take note of the color of the queen, workers 
and drones, by numbers, using the lower 
end of the slate. For instance, we examine 
a colony whose queen is large and bright in 
color; we number her 4, using the left- 
hand lower corner, indicating that she is a 
standard queen. No. 2 or 3 would indicate 
a queen of inferior color or size. Should 
her bees be dark, medium, or very light in 
color we number them accordingly, using 
the lower ht-hand corner. If they be 
dark, 2; medium, 3; very light,4. We use 
the space between the queen and worker 
numbers for the drones, and number them 
according to quality; if they are large and 
bright in color and uniformlyjmarked, we 
put them 4, etc. 

With slates we can note the date of a 
colony swarming; date of hiving a swarm; 
of putting on boxes; number of combs in 
each hive; or should we divide our bees and 
not have empty combs enough to fill them. 
We always know the exact condition of 
each colony in the apiary, without openin 
them. We can ascertain if they have their 
full number of combs, if the queen is light 
or dark colored, etc. As each slate is num- 
bered, we shall take them off in the fall and 
lay them away until next spring. 

J. M. Brooks & Bro. 

Elizabethtown, Ind. 











My Plan for Registering. 


You mention keeping slates for securing 
a record of each hive. Try my plan: 


Take a piece of tin the size required, and 
bend two KS oe edges % inch, so that 
they will hold between them a card, piece 
of paper, or slate. A couple of tinned tacks 
driven almost home will be right to hang it 
on and keep the record from the weather. 
Put the number of the swarm on the back 
of it with a stencil. By this method you 
have a record in convenient shape for pre- 
servation. W. H. Kirk. 

Waterbury, Conn., July 14, 1877. 
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New York Honey House. 


By an advertisement in last month’s | 


JOURNAL our readers were informed 


prepared to receive consignments of 
honey. Several inquiries as to the 


| 
| 
} 
| 


reliability of that firm led us to make | 


examination, and discover that they 


are possessed of over a million dollars | 


as capital to do business on, and are | ed bee hives” to this office. 


| often called for by our visitors, and 
to all who may consign honey to them. | 


From a friend in New York we also | 


abundantly able to do the square thing 


learn that they stand high as to busi- 
ness integrity; 
Thurber is President of the New York 
Board of Trade. We say this only that 
bee-keepers may be fully posted as to 
the standing and reliability of the men 
they deal with. 

Since our last issue, Messrs. Thurber 


and that Mr. T. B. | 


| boil it, after ———. 


that H. K. & T. B. Thurber & Co. were | é¢ chiecide of onda. 


little water sugar. Keep in jars tied up ina 
cool place. Break up the wax cake and 
wash it in cold water till cleansed of honey, 
then melt and strain it. To bleach the wax, 

it, for an hour in 
ch use a few drops 
When quite cold, lift 
off the wax and leave it to dry and whiten 
in the open air. 


plenty of water, in w 





4 

Fryn Hive.— Keyes & Finn have 
sent one of their ‘‘ Porous, double-wall- 
It was 





now they will be able to investigate it 
fully and freely. It has walls 3 inches 
thick, 9 frames, 11¢x12 inside, and 6 
boxes. It is also accompanied by their 
‘combined chaff ventilator and feed 
box.” This we add to our museum 


| with pleasure. 


have contracted for the entire crop of | 
Capt. Hetherington, of Cherry Valley, | 
N. Y.. which is estimated at from 100,- | 


000 to 150,000 pounds. This is perhaps 
the largest single transaction in honey 
ever made; and will give Messrs. Thur- 
ber the control of the honey trade of 
America. 

Let us say to bee-keepers: Don’t ask 
for advances on your honey—sell out- 
right. In the long run, all will find it 
to their advantage to do so. 
honey on commission and selling after 
advances have been made on it will not 
generally be as pleasant as a low figure 
and a sale outright. 





Separating Honey from Wax. 


A correspondent sends to the Cincin- 
nati Gazette the following directions for 
separating honey from wax: 


Put the honey, comb and all, in a tin pan 
on a moderately warm stove, adding to each 

und of honey a tablespoonful of water. 

Stir it occasionally with a piece of wire 

when the contents of the pan are perfectl 
liquefied. It must not boil. Set where it 
can cool undisturbed; then pass a knife 
carefully around the pan to detach the cake 
of wax on the top, and rapidly, with great 
care, lift off the cake. Don’t let it drain in- 
to the = an instant, but place it in another 
utensil. 

Any one thus clarifying honey, will find, 
on putting aside the cake of wax, that the 
impurities adhere te the cake of wax, while 
the honey beneath is clear. If the honey 
should, in time, candy, heat it with a very 


Holding | 





— Oe @ we 


« Last year the all-absorbing ques- 
tion was: ‘‘What shall we do with our 
honey?” This year the wail comes 
from the Pacific Coast, and the all- 
absorbing question is: ‘‘ What shall we 
do with our bees?” Thus do the ever- 
varying echoes salute our ears as ‘*‘ the 
seasons come and go” and the ‘“‘ponder- 
ous wheel of time” moves steadily on- 
ward. What shall be the variation for 
next year no mortal now can tell. 





> 


HONEY PRopucT OF SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA.—The San Diego Union publishes 
a review of the prospects of the honey crop, 
and says: 


Reliable information from all parts of the 
county and the honey-producing sections of 
adjoining counties, warrants the belief that 
the California honey crop of 1877 will be 
nearly a total failure. In San Diego Coun- 
ty, which last year produced 1,277,155 tbs., 
we shall not suffer as much as neighboring 
counties, but the extreme dryness of the 
winter, the cold, late spring, and finally the 
recent extraordinary heated term, have 
nearly destroyed bee food everywhere. In 
the range extending from the coast back to 
the Cuycamaca Mountains, from San Luis 
Rey River, bees have to be fed. Many 
apiarists have lost largely. In the mountain 
ranges, where there has been food and 
winter rains, the bees will make a small 
amount of surplus honey. Other ranges 
will at best, support themselves. Spring 
flowers and white sage are a total failure. 
The sumac and greasewood, now coming 
into bloom, are the only dependence to 


| earry the bees through the season. As 


above stated, the situation in other counties 
is worse than here, and although it may be 
safely predicted that the honey surplus of 
the present year will be hardly sufficient to 
supply the San Francisco market. 
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Southern Hotes, 


GLEANED BY 
W. J. ANDREWS, - COLUMBIA, TENN. 








To our Friends. 


We have made arrangements to furnish 
queens again by mail. We cannot send 
from our own post-office, but forward them 
by express to another office where we have 
them mailed. We have not learned of but 
one postmaster in the United States who 
refuses to take them, and that is our own. 
We made another appeal to the Postmaster 
General, stating that they were being for- 
warded in the mails from other points, but 
were unable to get him to revoke the order. 
We will continue to send by mail as long as 
we can do so, and hope the time is not far 
off when there will be a change of post- 
masters at our place, and that we can mail 
direct from our own office. 

W. J. ANDREWS. 





Queen Destroying Workers. 


We had a queen, a few days since, which 
made regular battle with the workers, with- 
out any effort on the part of the workers to 
fight her. She would sting them, producing 
almost instant death. Has any one ever 
had a like experience? 

e : 

Jonesboro, Tenn., June 22, 1877.—‘‘ What 
kind of a hive do you prefer for this lati- 
tude?” ASA J. RICHARDSON. 

[We have tried the Langstroth, Standard, 
Thomas, Triumph, American, and other 
hives, and greatly prefer the Langstroth. 
We now have nearly all our bees in that 
style of hive, and are changing to them as 
rapidly as we can.—wW. J. A.] 


rey Ga., June 15, 1877.—“‘ This is one 
of the best seasons ever known in Central 
— for honey. Flowers, fruit trees, 
and the forest dripping with honey-dew.” 
W. H. GREEN. 
[So it has been with us in Middle Tennes- 
see.—wW. J. A.} 


Buncomb Co., N. C.—‘“‘Please tell me how 
to raise queens, so that I can stock my 
apiary.” F. M. STocKTON. 

{ First select a strong stock, catch and 
cage the queen, and lay her on top of the 
frames of the hive; then remove all the 
frames, brushing off the bees. Go to the 
hive you wish to raise queens from, catch 
and cage the queen of it, then remove all 
the frames it contains, brushing off all the 
bees; now into this hive insert the frames 
taken from the first hive, and place those 





taken from the second hive into the first 
hive. Release the queen of the second hive 
and allow her to crawl down among the 
bees. Destroy the queen of the first hive, 
thus leaving it queenless. The bees will 
immediately commence the construction of 
queen cells. On the 9th or 10th day, open 
the queenless hive and remove all the 
queen cells but one. Remove as many 
native queens as you have cells and destroy 
them, giving to each hive from which you 
have taken a queen acell. In about 5 days 
give to each a card of brood, this will pre- 
vent their swarming when the queen leaves 
the hive on her bridal tour. This will 
hybridize all your stocks, and furnish you 
with pure drones, repeat the operation and 
you will soon have all your colonies Italian- 
ized.—wW. J. A. 


Miami Co., O., June 21, 1877.—‘*We have 
10 colonies, and while I am writing 1 colony 
is swarming. Do give us all the informa- 
tion you can concerning them. Perhaps we 
will send fora queen soon. Some of ours 
are a little mixed with Italians; we will try 
to send for a pure one soon.” 

Rosa ARNOLD. 


[We will cheerfully respond to any speci- 
fic questions regarding to bee-culture, but 
cannot give general information in this de- 
partment. I would advise you to subscribe 
to THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.—W.J.A.] 


Elkmont Springs, Tenn., June 19, 1877.— 


“T have a doleful tale to tell you about my 
apiary. The — of which doubtless 
ou have heard, made sad havoc with my 

lives. Think of —— a strong walnut 
hive full of honey, weighing 100 tbs., and 
wrenching it into fragments and strewing 
the debris for 300 yards. 1 have seen no- 
thing of the frames of the hive containing 
the queen received from you the day before. 
Through the assistance of friends, I have 8 
hives with damaged combs, some of them 
are queenless. lease send me another 
queen; would be glad to have a couple, but 
am not financially able to pay for them now. 
I have almost recovered from physical in- 
juries received, but have a little boy still 
confined to his bed. Our loss will amount 
to several thousand dollars.” 
W. L. Moores. 


{We deeply sympathize with friend 
Moores in his trouble, and send two queens; 
he will please accept one asa present. A 
friend of ours in this county met with a like 
calamity. He was the owner of 100 hives, 
and had them scattered in every direction. 
Hives heavily laden with honey were land- 
ed in the tallest forest trees.—w. J. A.] 


Elkmont Springs, Tenn., June 28, 1877.— 
“Queens came all right. Accept my un- 
feigned thanks for nice present. Such 
kindness from disinteres friends goes a 
great way to reconcile one to our calamities. 

y bees since the storm seem to have re- 
doubled their energies to repair damage to 
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their houses. If we could show the same 
mye gee in repairing our houses we would 
be all right soon. However, our work is 
pooangeeng and will be open again in a few 
ays.” W. L. Moores. 
[To know that our act of “disinterested 
friendship” is duly appreciated, is to us far 
better pay than money. If we would make 
the proper application we might learn many 
useful lessons from our bees.—wW. J. A.] 
ee 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees in Georgia. 


FRIEND NEWMAN—While so many of the 








shining lights are putting in their appear- | 
erhaps it would not be amiss from | 
ou a few 


ance, 
one that shineth less to send 
items from the “Sunny South,” and more 
especially from Northern Georgia. 
his perhaps has been one of the best 
honey seasons ever known in this county. 
The spring flowers opened well and afford- 
ed a fair supply of both pollen and poe 
= swarms became very strong at an early 
ay. 
covered, which increased and continued 
until June 13th. Everything was covered 
with honey, the thickest and finest flavored 
of any we ever saw. There were no dews 
of any account in the evenings during this 
whole time, making the honey-dew still 
thicker and harder to be obtained by the 
bees. If we had light dews in the evenings 
bees would have gathered twice as much as 
they did. They gathered enough. It was 
not an uncommon thing for young swarms 
to fill their hives and give 100 tbs. of choice 
surplus, besides casting a swarm. The 
honey obtained was of a fine golden color, 
of beautiful flavor, and differing much in 
taste to any we ever before sampled. 


HONEY EXTRACTOR BAFFLED. 


In all our experience with extractors, we 
never before saw it ‘‘whipped.” Mr. Clem- 
ents, an attorney-at-law of this =~, had 
about 20 swarms of bees filled so full of 
honey that he was compelled to remove it 
in some way. From his knowledge of the 
extractor, and the favorable reports given it 
by practical apiarists, he resolved to pur- 
chase the Peabody, and commenced work 
indeed, for work it was. He prepared his 
combs as is usual and commenced turning, 
expecting to see the honey fly like a shower 
of rain, but no honey came; he tried again 
and again, and the result was that the 
combs would brake before the honey could 
possibly be thrown from them. The honey 
was so thick that it was impossible for any 
extractor to remove it. After my friend 
had tried several hives with the same result 
he abandoned the whole thing in disgust, 
and offered his extractor for sale. He 
placed boxes upon his hives and will re- 
ceive a fine surplus of beautiful honey. 
The cause of the honey being so thick was 
that there were searcely any dews during 
the whole time. Had there been dews in 
the evenings as usual, the honey-dew would 
have been thinner, and bees would have 
gathered still larger quantities. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


We consider the perfect success of this 
article a great advancement in the apicul- 
tural department, and places our branch of 


On April 27th, a honey-dew was dis- | 





| the box where needed. 








industry together with improvements al- 
ready made,equal to those in other branches 
of agriculture. With 2 years’ experiments 
with comb foundation, we don’t see how we 
could well manage an — without it. 
Two years ago we purchashed some of 
John Long, of New York; it was the best 
we ever used. Last season we bought some 
of C. O. Perrine, of Chicago; it was too 
thin, and would stretch about 2 inches in 10. 
Our frames are 10x15 in.; we filled the 
frames and in the course of two days they 
had stretched so that we had a fine time of 
getting them out of the hive. When cut. 
in small pieces they worked well in boxes. 


FASTENING COMB FOUNDATION. 


Much trouble has been experienced by 
beginners to fasten comb foundation. Take 
three parts of rosin to one of beeswax; melt 
together, and when cooled a little, dip the 
edges of the foundation in it and apply it to 
We never had but 
one such fall down. The rosin makes it so 
hard that it does not give by heat, like wax, 
neither can the bees knaw it off, as they 
often de wax. 

ON THE BEES’ FEET. 

Mr. Morrison, of Corsicana, Texas, in- 
forms us that a large number of his bees are 
bringing in something clinging to their feet, 
of rather a — color; a peculiarly shap- 
ed mass, which gives the feet the appear- 
ance of a cord tassel and prevents them 
climbing up the sides of the hive. He 
notices that no bees gathering pollen has 
this on their feet. The bees sent us with 
the substance clinging to their feet had 
something of the appearance of that some- 
times obtained from the large milkweed. 
He also states that they had frequent and 
heavy rains about the time (May 18th) per- 
haps some of the readers of the JouRNAL 
have had similar experience. 


A FINE YIELD OF HONEY. 


Our friend Dr. E. C. L. Larch, of Ashland, 
Mo., writes us on the 12th inst., that he has 
taken 6,000 tbs. of fine white clover honey 
up to date, and expects to take 5,000 tbs. 
more. He has about 130swarms. He says 
that, part of April and up to May 20th was 
unfavorable; since then it has been very 
good. Basswood with him was an entire 
failure. He lost no bees in wintering, or as 
some term it, in springing. His bees are 
Italians. Who will now say bees do not 


pay? 

The honey season in the South is about 
over, and all are well pleased with their 
honey harvest. A. F. Moon. 

Rome, Ga., July 17, 1877. 





A Hint To BEGINNERS.—Those who may 
desire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are advised to obtain the first Vol- 
ume of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It 
is worth five times its price to any intend- 
ing bee-keeper. It contains a full elucida- 
tion of scientific bee-keeping, including the 
best statement extant of the celebrated 
Dzierzon theory. These articles run 
through all the numbers, and are from the 
pen_of the Baron of Berlepsch. We have 
but a few copies left; price, $1.25, in cloth 
boards, postpaid. 
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~— Correspondence. 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Letter from California. 


Mr. Epitror:—lf any of your readers still 
have a Fenny» 2 to come to California 
to raise bees and honey, let them read the 
following and be satisfied to remain East. 

That such a season as this comes only 
once in several years, the fact that it does 
come is proof enough to those who are here 
and are now suffering great distress, that 
California honey-raising is not all that 
fancy paints it. The light rains on this 
coast—extending over 500 miles from this 
county north nearly to the north end of the 
State—during the past winter came at such 
long intervals, that the moisture would all 
be extracted from the soil long before any 
succeeding shower. None of the rains wet 
down to moisture below; so, as old resi- 
dents say, a crop never has and never will 
be made in this State unless the ground is 
wet down once at least thoroughly. 


The first rain for ten months came on 
Jan. 13th. This started the plants and 
grass to growing. Feb. and up to March 
10th, the manzinita gave a fair yield of 
honey, when all flowers failed until April 
10th; when they, for 10 days, gathered 
enough for their daily wants. Since then 
and until now they have gathered probably 
not half as much as they have consumed. 
At the present writing the sumac and 
greasewood are in bloom, but they secrete 
no honey. Both the blue or button and 
white sage are total failures. 

From this time on for 5 or 6 weeks the 
sumac may help us, but after that there is 
nothing until the rains of next winter brin 
us a new crop of flowers. Bees increase 
very rapidly in Feb. and up to March 10th, 
when the queens generally ceased laying, 
as there was no honey coming in. 


Swarming began the middle of April in- 
stead of March as is usual. Probably 5 per 
cent. of the hives swarmed during a light 
flow of — and then the bees seemed to 
become perfectly demoralized. Probably 
one-half of the old ye in the strong 
hives were killed by their own bees in the 
effort to make them lead off aswarm. A 
very few of such colonies threw off large 
first swarms sooemneaaie’ by young queens. 
Of 20 swarms from old stocks,more than 
half deserted their hives in from 2 to 6 days 
after being hived, and went to the moun- 
tains—to starve. I gave new swarms two 
full frames of honey and brood of all ages, 
and had them go off within 3 days, not leay- 
ing a vestige of brood—all eaten, or, if too 
old, thrown out. 

I do not think I have had a foot square of 
new comb built in my apiary this year; 
when a year ago, for some moths, an ordin- 
ary swarm would fill its hive with new 
comb in 10 days. Many old stocks used all 
their honey long ago and have been kept 
alive only by constant feeding. All —— 
oe oe threw out not only drone but 
worker brood and destroyed their drones. 
At the present writing, more than half the 
bees in this county, so far as I can learn, 
are in a starving condition, without an 
ounce of honey or a cell of brood. All the 
stocks are weaker now than in Noy. The 








president of our county association told me 
a few days ago that bees were dying of 
starvation all along the coast. 

A few apiarists are feeding regularly, 
hoping each succeeding day will find the 
flowers filled with honey, but only to be 
disappointed. Some say the reason the 
flowers yield no honey, is because of the 
peculiar electrical condition of the atmos- 
phere. My theory is want of rain. Do 
not think, from the remark on the electrical 
condition of the atmosphere, that we have 
thunder and lightning. 1 have been here 
over 2 years and have never seen a flash of 
lightning nor heard a peal of thunder in all 
that time—but wish I could. 

At a large apiary not far from me, the 
owner made up 60 colonies by division from 
April Ist to 10th. Want of honey since 
then made half die or desert their combs, 
while most of the remainder, by addition or 
uniting, are in poor condition. Youin the 
East have trouble to carry your bees 
through your long, cold winters. We here 
would now like to know how to get ours 
through our long hot winter. 

The bee men here are mostly poor and in 
debt, expecting by this year’s crop to get 
out of debt, but they are now worse off 
than ever, with an almost_certain prospect 
of losing all their bees. But then we are 
no worse off than other classes. Sheep are 
about the worst stock one can have now. 
Large numbers have starved, and whole 
flocks are offered at 5 to 20 cts. per head. 
Cattle and horses, too, are too low in price 
to call it a price. A large herd of cattle 
near me lost 30 per cent. since last Nov., but 
have just been sold for about what their 
hides are worth. Of grain, there is none, 

enerally, though here and there in some 
avored valley or moist land, fair crops are 
secured. Rabbits and quails refuse to 
breed; in fact extermination of life is the 
order of the day. 

Those of you who live within half a day’s 
joueney of any other man, and can carry 
1alf your bees through winter, and get fair 
crops of honey from the remainder, ought 
to be satisfied. If not, come here and you 
can buy any apiary for what the empty 
hives and material are worth and have the 
bees thrownin. With honey in the comb 
as it sold last year, at 6 to 9c., and extracted 
at 41¢ to 6c., the producers have lived only 
a hand to mouth existence. 

San Diego Co., Cal. G. F. MERRIAM. 


+ 8 eo 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Dollar Queens. 

Although the subject of the production of 
cheap queens is far from being exhausted, I 
do not deem it profitable or even entertain- 
ing to pursue the subject much farther. 
Mr. Dadant set out with the assertion in the 
May number, that they were unprofitable to 
the producer and then branched off upon 
their inferiority. 

My articles in the June and July numbers 
were intended to give those unacquainted 
with the queen-rearing business some idea 
of their production in large numbers, and 
then judge for themselves of their quality. 
Mr. Dadant’s rejoinder in the July number 
reminds me of the village schoolmaster in 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village: “And e’en 
tho’ vanquished, he could argue still.” I 
cited the colonies offered by Mrs. Grimm, 
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that all your readers could see for them- | 
selves and for illustration, and I was aware | 


of the distance and of the two lines of ex- 

ress carriage between Jefferson and Mur- 

reesboro. For bees, full colonies in Langs- 
troth hives, 10 frames and 3 honey boxes, or 
21 frames to the hive, I had them otfered to 
me, the present season, at $5.50 per colony, 
| sae did not purchase for the reason hereto- 

ore 
Parties thus offering were changing busi- 
mess and locality. 


mentioned—1 could buy cheaper. | 


I reared queens, the present season, m™ | 


April, and shipped young queens to Iowa, | 
Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Kansas | 
These were the first { sent | 


on May 20th. 
north when Mr. Bingham’s bees were “ not 


athering enough to support their brood”— | 


r. Bingham’s were certainly inferior bees. 
I sent bees to Ohio and N. Kentucky, in 


April, 1876, while Mr. Andrews was losing | 


by early shipping. Has Mr. A. or any other 


breeder lost in shipping, by cold or other- | 


wise, this season? 


I do not feed by nuclei, i.e., with feed pan | 


or tin and bottle feeders containing honey 
or syrup. 
enough in their combs, and if in a poor sea- 
son they get short, exchange their empty 
frames with a full colony. This feeding is 
less trouble and not so inviting to robbers. 
We can choose the male for our bees in 


Give them honey at onee and | 


‘Tennessee, just as well as they can in Italy. | 


The mating of the yellow bee in Italy takes 


place in the open air, the same as in Tenn., | 


and, from what I see, there is a greater 


variety in Italy, or as great, as in Tenn., | 
and as many chances for impure fertiliza- | 


tion. 
What does some of the honest brethren 
who have imported queens say? 


“T have imported but few from Italy, and | 


among the number only one that I consider 
= though very dark, as in fact were all 

ever imported. I have never had one to 
breed perfectly bright queens until the 4th 
generation..... My first and second importa- 
tions direct from Italy proved a failure, the 
queen died introducing. 
very little, if =: brighter than common 
black queens. The first one I ever succeed- 


They were but | 


ed in infroducing, I commenced rearing | 


from her as soon as she began to lay, fear- 
ing the bees might remove her—of course, 
taking it for granted she was pure, because 
she was direct from Italy. When the 
young queens began to hatch, some were as 
dark as black queens and some brighter 
than the mothers. But, lo and behold! the 
workers began to hatch, some with one, 
some with two, and about 1 in 100 with 3 
bands.”—R. M. Argo, in Bee World. 


“All impartial writers and travelers tell | 
us that there are two kinds of bees in Italy. | 
.... Varro and Columella also speak of two | 


varieties. Klein, a German apiculturist and 
writer of distinction, says: ‘At this day 
both varieties are met with in various parts 
of Italy.’....In Oct., 1875, I received an in- 
voice of queens from Milano, Italy, and 
among the lot was a very dark leather- 
colored queen that produced progeny badly 
mixed. Atleast one-tenths of her progeny 
were as black as any to the ‘manor born.’ 
They had no signs of the bands that 
characterize the pure type..... The most of 
Italian ee o not rear all their 
queens, but purchase-them from the coun- 
try people, and as bee-keeping among the 
Italian peasantry is conducted in the most 


careless and slovenly manner, very little at- - 
tention is paid to selection.”—Dr. Brown, 
ee the N. E. B. K. Society, N. Y. 

could fill the JouRNAL with evidence 
such as quoted, but the above is sufficient. 

Mr. D’s questions are not perplexing, and 
not at all offensive. 

1. If Mr. D. has not increased considera- 
bly since last season, there are a few young 
and many old bee-keepers in Tennessee 
who outnumber him in colonies 2 to 1, all 
Italians. There are many black and hybrid 
bees here too, as in Italy where imported $7 
Italians come from. These we do not sell 
at all, for any price. 

2and 3. If there be no dishonest men in 
the $1 queen business, why suppose for hy- 
pothesis. I have yet to see one of them 
published for dishonest transactions. Their 
queens are warranted Italians, and being 
sold before tested, the progeny is not war- 
ranted. 

Iam in the business to make money, and 
try to give value received to all who deal 
with me. If I were loosing money, I would 
find it out without being told, and abandon 
it at once; and here, readers of the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, let me say to you what 
you already know, Mr. D. is after green- 
backs too, and whenever you see these pro 
bono publico, all for the people and for 
pleasure, regard them with suspicion. It is 
not human nature for men to pursue and 
continue a business that all the time is loos- 
ing tothem. When there is profit there is a 
corresponding amount of D gpa is that 
not so? W. P. HENDERSON. 

Murfreesboro, July, 1877. 


a Se ER oe 


California Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The chairman, Mr. Fox, called the meet- 
ing to order, and stated that the peculiari- 
ties of the season required a meeting at this 
time. He stated that the questions to be 
discussed were: ‘** What shall be done with 
our bees,” and second, ** The assessment 
made on bees,” stated at $2.50 per hive. 

Minutes of last meeting was read by the 
secretary, Mr. Baleom. Membership 45. 
Approved. 

The report of the board of directors was 
read, and approved. 

Mr. Fox stated that some of the board had 
had liberal correspondence touching the 
honey interest, both in America and Eng- 
land, and that they had agreed to reduce the 
number of grades. He also referred to the 
conclusion of the board as toa uniformity . 
of packing cases, mode of arrangements for 
grading, packing, ete. 

Mr. Harbison said in response to a sug- 
gestion, that he attended the meeting of the 
bee-keepers of Los Angeles county, and 
said that the idea of co-operation was sug- 
gested there of the five bee counties, and an 
organization made, but on account of the 
failure of the honey crop, nothing further 
has been done. He said the bees up there 
were dying rapidly, and the matter must 
stand there for the present. 

i rted, 





Some communications were re 
most of them inquiring as to “‘what shall be 
done with the bees?” 

Mr. Fox said the inquiry was urgent to 
learn something for future action. 

Mr. Harbison had visited five of his apiar- 
ies, and examined the cases and the feed 
carefully, and found only a small appear- 
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ance of honey, though the breeding was 
going on well. The depopulation noticed 
was marked, many of the bees dying. He 
believed that where sumac abounded liber- 
ally, the bees might live, but in other, and 
most places, the probability was that they 
will have to be fed or leave them to their 
fate. He thought the weak and storeless 
hives would have to be destroyed, and 
recommended sulphur if necessary to be 
used to kill them. He recommended the 
saving of any | a limited number of bees, 
and that care be taken of the comb. At his 
Valle de los Viejos apiary, his highest 
apiary, bees were not doing as well as else- 
where. He did not think he would get a 
good case of honey; and suggested that his 
course be adopted. His letters from Los 
Angeles stated a large loss on bees, and that 
little or no honey would be made there. 

Mr. McAlmond said he had a few hives in 
the Campo district; had examined several 
hives and found only a little honey in the 
main frames. 

Mr. Frazier said Mr. Harbison’s statement 
agreed with what he had observed on his 
apiary, at that many deaths among the bees 

been noticed. In one or two hives was 
a very little honey. Before the late east 
wind, bees were doing a little better; that 
wind seemed fatal to them. 

Mr. Blaidell, of Poway, said a few of his 
bees had made a little honey up to two 


| depopulate, and then feed ~~ 


weeks, and were doing something better | 
now. He thought that a half to two-thirds | 


of his bees would be able to live. 
Mr. Harbison stated that, so far as he had 


the lowest grade. 

Mr. Mitchell, of l’oway, said he found a 
little honey in his hives. 

Mr. Harbison said, in reference to swarm- 
ing, that there had not been on his apiaries 
over from 6 to 10. The same was true of 
Mr. Clark’s apiaries, and he thought his 
report a fair one for all sections. 

Mr. Morse said he had heard that the 
apiaries about Julian were doing well. 

Mr. Bowman, of Bear Valley, said the 
bees there were not doing much. He 
thought many of them must die, and that 
they had had very few swarms though they 
breed well. His ‘best hives were not half 
filled, and many had no honey in them at 
all. The season would last about 10 days 
more. 

Mr. Fox said had conversed with gentle- 
men from San Dieguito. One gentleman 
thought he would be likely to save 100 out 
of 300 hives. Another, reported his apiary 
doing better, but he had a field of alfalfa. 
Around Wentworth’s, the feed had been 
eaten up by the sheep, and the apiary had 
to be removed. At his own apiary, in a few 
hives, the young bees were doing pretty 
well. Mr. Lawson’s apiary reported some 
work in the section boxes. Mr. Bergman 
reported his bees doing pretty well, and 
thought some honey would be made. 

Mr. Terry spoke of L. M. Ritchie’s apiary, 
and said it was doing very well. His apiary 
is in San Bernardino. 

Mr. Harbison attributed much of the lack 
of success to the late east wind. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Poway, said that he 
thought his bees would make a living—the 
strong making enough to feed the weaker 
ones, but no surplus. 

Mr. Harbison thought the sumac might 
last 2 weeks, but the wind of to-day seemed 


| hive, representing 40 to 45 Ibs. 


| OF € , 
observed, the little honey making was of | 35 to 30 Bs. of honey would be necessary 


to be detrimental. He thought if the aver- 
age of the season could run up to 3 
weeks, most of the bees might be saved. 

The secretary said he was questioned 
daily as tothe manner of feeding the bees, 
and wanted information. 

Mr. Harbison thought there was little 
danger of contagious disease. The county 
was free from foul brood. He advised the 
use of sugar for feeding, if feeding be 
necessary. He did not fear any other 
diseases, as they had at no time to be closed 
up for a long while. He thought the comb 
honey of the county a safe feed, and 
thought a pound of sealed honey better than 
raw honey. Let the bees accumulate one 

e 
mentioned sugar candy as a feed (reduced), 
and said it was recommended in other quar- 
ters, but he had had no experience. Pure 
honey to be fed to bees should be diluted 
according to the season. 
diluted, the 
brought on. 
tionable. 

Mr. Mitchell said his practice was to set 
the candid honey into his hives, and it 
worked well. He said it served to encour- 
age the working of the hive, and he thought 
his bees would be able to live. 


Mr. Harbison said the quantity of honey 
necessary to feed the bees was hard to 
determine. The honey seasons had usually 
closed about Sept. 15th, except in 1875. The 
bees ate froma half to two-thirds in the 
He thought 


The more it is 
more young bees will be 
Candid honey was not objec- 


say from ist Sept. to Feb. Five frames 0 
honey, he thought necessary to carry them 
through, and then a little feed might be 
required, if the flowers were late. It was 
better to reduce stock than to go to the ex- 


| pense of feeding. A hive that would not 





support itself was worthless, and should be 
destroyed. He believed there were too 
many bees on the range. 

One gentleman said he had knowledge of 
75 wild bees, and he intended to take the 
honey for his bees. 

Mr. Harbison did not believé that the 
fumigation of comb would have an injurious 
effect for further work. He did not know, 
but thought sulphur would not kill the eggs 
of moths. 

The tax question was then discussed, and 
a committee appointed to get the assess- 
ment reduced. hey waited on the super- 
i ay to get it reduced from $2.50 to $2 per 

ive. 

A. Lovett was elected a member. 


From the above and other information, 
the Executive Committee draw the follow- 
ing conclusions: 


lst—That a considerable proportion of the 
bees in this county are now almost destitute 
of feed, and will not be able to provide 
stores enough to winter on. 

2d—That at the close of the honey season 
which may occur earlier than usual, all 
stands not containing at least 5 frames full 
of honey will require to winter them, 
enough honey to make up that amount, or 
say 25 Ibs. in all. 

—If any stand, at the close of the sea- 
son, contains no honey it will not pay to at- 
nes to save it by buying feed; but each 
bee-keeper must use his own discretion in 
regard to how much he can afford to feed. 
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4th—Comb honey is the best feed, and if 
in main frames, should be placed in the 
brood chamber in the usual way. Extract- 
ed or strained honey is the next best, and 
should not be much diluted during the 
breeding season, or it will be used to feed 
the brood, and thus stimulate unnecessary 
breeding. Sugar may also be used either in 
a syrup by mixing with water (being careful 
not to let it get sour) or made into candy. 
In all cases the food should be placed in the 
hive, and the brood chamber is the best 
position. 

5th—It is not advisable to import honey 
from other places, as there is danger of in- 
troducing disease; but subjecting the honey 
to a boiling heat will destroy this danger. 

6th—If it is necessary to destroy some 
colonies in order to save others, it should be 
done by smoking them with sulphur, and 
not under any circumstances allow the bees 
to run away and become wild. 

7th—Empty comb can be best protected 
from moths by the bees themselves, but if 
kept in a house should be_ occasionally 
ae with sulphur to kill moth grubs, 
but this will not destroy moth eggs. 


The Executive Committee respectfully 
offer the following suggestions: 


1st—That every bee-keeper keep close 
watch of his bees, and as soon as they fail 
to gather as much honey as they consume, 
decide upon his course of action, and act 
promptly. 

2d—If he is unable or unwilling to ey 
food so that the amount of honey in each 
hive shall be at least 5 frames, or 25 tbs., he 


destroy part of his colonies and transfer the | 


combs containing honey to others, so as to 
give each that he intends keeping, the 
amount named above. 


3d—Ii he decides upon feeding, it be by | 
one of the methods named above, taking | 


.them in the order of preference named. 


4th—Every swarm of wild bees should be | 


destroyed as soon as possible, in order to 
use their honey, and also to preserve the 
feed for our apiaries. 

5th—Empty comb should be carefully ex- 
amined, and when not left in the hive, be 
packed away, and fumigated occasionally 
with sulphur, so that it can be used another 
season. 

The committe strongly urge the policy of 
not attempting to carry through more bees 
than can be fully fed. otherwise all may be 
lost or come out in the spring in such a poor 
condition as to be unprofitable next season. 

CuHas. J. Fox, Pres., 
E. W. Morse, Vice-Pres., 
R. G. Batcom, Sec’y, 
Executive Committee. 
icclpsasiegsicbiney 
For the American Bee Journal. 


California Honey Crop. 


Tuos. G. NEwMAN—Dear Sir: I en- 
close you the minutes of our convention. 1 
give an idea of the condition of our bee in- 
terests. As there are over 22,000 stands of 
bees in our county and we exported last 
year over 1,250,000 tbs. of honey, which 
netted us over $100,000, the failure of our 
crop isa serious matter. It is the first time 
in the history of bee-keeping in this part of 
the country that such a thing has occurred 
and arises from a combination of unfor- 
tunate conditions. 








Last winter was one of the driest on 
record; this spring the coldest and most 
backward; and when early in June we had 
partially got past these drawbacks, there 
came a “hot spell” beating anything on 
record. Thermometer ranged during five 
days from 102° to 115°, back from the coast 
where most of our apiaries are, though in 
San Diego it was only from 90° to 95°. And 
so excessively dry was the air that vegeta- 
tion was scorched. Within a few days 
past, it has been damp and cool and bees 
are doing much better as the wild sumac— 
one of our best honey-producing plants—is 
in full bloom. 

Bee-keepers in the “‘States,”’ as we call all 
east of the Rocky Mountains, made a good 
deal of complaint last year of our over- 
stocking the markets with honey, inducin 
a fallin prices. They will have nothing o 
the sort to complain of this year, for I do 
not believe enough will be produced in 
California to supply home demand, nor that 
a single car-load will be shipped. We are 
out of the market this year as competitors. 
And I think our stocks will be seriously 
reduced, and a good many retire from the 
business, so that even next year we shall 
not seriously interfere with Eastern trade. 
We are opening up markets nearer home, 
Arizona, ete., as the exorbitant charges of 
the Central Pacific R. R. almost preclude us 
from shipping East by rail. We shall try 
and make arrangements another year to 
flank them by shipping in another way. 

: Your JOURNAL is much read and liked 
nere. 
CuaAs. J. Fox, Pres. 8. D. B. K. A. 

San Diego, Cal., July 11, 1877. 


—_ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Odds and Ends. 


FRIEND NEWMAN—I am so busy at the 
present time that I can’t find time to write 
separate articles in reply to several com- 
munications that had reference to me in the 
July number. 

Mr. Frank Searles says: 
friend Alley that my bees do not raise 
drones in winter.” hen why did he say 
that they did? The queens I sent Mr. S. 
were exactly the same as those sent other 
customers that have been spoken of so 
highly in the JouRNAL. I will say to Mr. 
S. that Ido not ship queens until they have 
laid a small comb of eggs. Mr. S. says all 
he wants is fair treatment. I was not aware 
that I had treated him otherwise until I saw 
itin the JoURNAL. I ask only fair treat- 
ment myself, and I do not consider that I 
was fairly treated when he sent the state- 
ment about the queens sent him, without 
first writing to me about it. He never 
wrote me one word or even acknowledged 
the receipt of them. I have no doubt that 
the queens sent him were ee as good as 
any sent out last year. If their fertility 
was destroyed, it must have been done after 
they left me. 

DRUMMING OUT BEES. 

Some one has requested me to explain in 
the JouRNAL how I drum out or introduce 
a queen by drumming. In the summer 
when the hives are full of bees, I find it less 
work to drum out a queen than to look over 
the combs for one. drive the bees up in 
the cap, when hives have caps and honey- 


*T will say to 
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boards, and proceed as follows: First re- 
move the boxes and honey-board with as 
little disturbance to the bees as possible. 
Then blow the smoke of a burning cotton 
rag in at the entrance, at the same time 
drum on the side of the hive to alarm the 
bees and make them fill themselves with 
honey so that they will be good natured. 
Keep the drumming up for 10 minutes, but 
don’t drum nor smoke much the first five 
minutes, as the bees would run up before 
filling their sacks and would be as cross as 
hornets. Alarm them aos enough to make 
them good natured, and then drum smartly 
and blow more smoke at the entrance. 
Turn the cap over and look for the queen. 
If not found drum again and continue so 
till she is driven vut. 

If found, remove her and cover the bees 
over with a cloth or anything that will keep 
them in the cap, and then treat them to 
tobacco smoke, but don’t give them too 
much. Blow in a little and let them rest 
awhile, and if they are disposed to fly when 
the cloth is removed give them more smoke. 
When they are quiet put the Italian queen 
in and shake them down ina bunch in one 
end or corner of the cap, so that the queen 
will be under the bees. Let them remain 
so until you have smoked the bees in the 
hive. The idea is to make all the bees 
smell alike. You can so deceive them that 
they won’t know one queen from another. 
If this is done at night (best time just be- 
fore sunset) the bees can be turned on the 
frames, the cap put on, and the honey-board 
replaced in the morning. 

Mr. Dadant says he has tried the above 
method several times, but with only partial 
success, and further — ‘a queen is never 
safe by this method when honey is scarce, 
for you cannot prevent strange bees from 
joining those drummed.” Probally a queen 
is never safe the way he performs the 
operation. He certainly does not work 
right or he would succeed every time. I 
don’t remember of ever having one destroy- 
ed introduced in this way, and I have in- 
troduced hundreds of them by the above 
method, and at all seasons of the year, say 
from March to November. As to strange 
bees, all the bees are strange to the queen, 
and all strangers would be introduced at the 
same time the queen is. 1 think if strange 
bees join those drummed that they would 
stay and not leave. 

I will guarantee to introduce all your 
freshly-imported queens by the above 
method, and not lose one; I care nothing 
about the smell of them: nor how scarce 
honey is, and I am quite positive that I can 
do it successfully every time. I wish Mr. 
D. was close to me so that I could show him 
how to do it, as he would certainly succeed 
thereafter. Will Mr. D. try the following 
plan and report through the JouRNAL? 


Unqueen a stock of bees, and in just three 
days or 72 hours thereafter smoke the bees 
in the hive with tobacco smoke, first plac- 
ing the cage containing the new queen over 
one of the entrance holes to the boxes, or in 
any place where she will be scented the 
same as the other bees, and then Jet her run 
in. Very little tobacco smoke will do. I 
feel sure that Mr. D. and others will do it 
successfully every time. The queen cells 
that have begun will be abandoned and the 
new Lee favorably received. I do not 
think that one queen in 1,000 would be lost 
by this latter method, no matter by whom 





introduced. I have introduced hundreds by 
the former method, and many New Eng- 
land readers can testify that it was done 
successfully. 

REPLY TO MR. BENEDICT. 


A few words in reply to Mr. Benedict, he 
says: “Friend Alley cannot produce a 
single word from my pen advising him to 
purchase queens of me.” I can produce 
several words and letters from his lead 
pencil praising his stock and advising me 
to get some of it. The two queens sent 
back to him were returned in the same 
cones they came in, and I can prove by the 
P. M. that I did not leave the office before I 
re-mailed them, and I can also prove by the 
same official that two of the queens were 
black and but one was yellow. Mr. B. 
desires it understood that the same queens 
he sent me were not the ones returned. I 
wonder if any one supposes that I would 
send a man ellow queens for 2 black 
ones? He don’t deny that they were not 
ag te when they get back,as he got his 

ig bee-keeping friend to look at them and 
they both pronounced them yellow, but 
about the purity neither of them had any- 
thing to say. H. ALLEY. 


Oe | 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Two Queens in the Same Hive. 


I will now continue about the two queens 
in one hive. In February I found a queen- 
less colony; in my distress I thought of the 
two queens in the same colony. I examined 
them and found mother and daughter ha 
pily together. I took the daughter with 
sound wings and introduced her into the 
queenless colony. About the first of May, I 
stood in front of the hive in which the 
wingless mother dwelt; I saw with 
astonishment a yeung queen returning 
from her bridal tour, entering the hive. 
The next day I saw the wingless mother 
and young daughter together on the same 
comb. A week after, I took the young 
queen out, having seen her laying eggs an 
made an artificial swarm; and now a third 
daughter is living together with her wing- 
less mother, who is still strong, hearty, and 
prolific. I will inform you further on this 
subject as I will soon remove the young 
queen and look for farther developments. 

Shelbyville, Ky. FRED KRUEGER. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Queens Laying in Queen Cells. 


Mr. Epiror:—Let me suggest an experi- 
ment to those who think the queen lays in 
queen cells. Select some hive where the 
comb is old and filled with bee-bread and 
unfavorable for cells. Then take out the 

ueen and about the hive insert a nice new 
rame of worker or even drone comb that is 
filled about half way down and known to 
contain no eggs. In 2or 3 days you will 
have plenty of queen cells with eggs at the 
bottom just as queens A eggs. And if you 
wish to go a little further you can easil 
demonstrate that bees will carry eggs in o 
from the front lighting board, and raise 
queens from them. I once had a perfectly 
black mpeg | steal an egg from some other 
hive, or get it elsewhere, and raise a beauti- 


ful uae Italian queen—no mistake about it 
at all. 
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STATES FOR HIVES. 

To keep a convenient record of the in- 
ternal affairs, I hang a slate on every hive. 
I save an immense amount of work and 


uncertainity by it. A considerable history | 


of each colony can thus be kept from date 
to date without much trouble. 


PORTABLE SHADE COVERS. 


I make convenient, portable shade covers 
for my bees by nailing ceiling to cross- 
strips, similar to common batten doors. 
Take small nails, burn and clinch them and 

ou will have a good cover 3x4 ft. for 25 cts. 

o keep the light thing to its place on the 


hive, so as not to ——— oe aceepennes of | 
1e bees and confuse | 


the surroundings to t 
them. I drive a stake into the ground near 
the hive and bore a hole into the shade 


cover and slip the latter down over the | 


former. It is the best way I have ever 
found to shade bees. I like it better than 
tree shade, because you can remove it and 
give the hive the sun when you wish, by 
simply lifting it off. 

RENEWING COMBS. 


A colony of bees should be allowed to re- 
new at least half of their combs every year. 
To do this in the best way give the first 
swarm half of the combs, alternating them 
with empty frames. Then give the old 
hive a young fertile queen and alternate her 
combs with oe ed frames likewise. In 
this way you will get mostly worker comb, 
and all of it nice and straight. Of course 
all apiarists who give attention to their 
business keep fertile queens on hand to 
ber colonies that need them on demand. 

hilicothe, Mo. J. W. GREENE. 


—————__*#+ © o—______ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Straws. 


Basswood is giving down, never more 
abundantly; 240 colonies to relieve of their 
—- stores. Must say a few words 
abou . 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Thave a fine lot of pure bright yellow, 
the first pure I have ever had. This is bet- 
ter than yellow wax and seresin; yellow 
wax and seresin is better than pure white 
(bleached) wax; bleached wax is better 
than wax and paraffine. Bees will struggle 
with all of the above; perhaps practically 
successful with the pure yellow wax, as far 
as boxes are concerned, for guides. But 
how about brood comb-foundation? Well 
all who cannot get straight combs can call 
it to the rescue as guides, 4 or 5 cells eo 
How about full frames of it? Well, put it 
in as a as a board, and it warps when 
the heat of the hive comes to bear upon it. 
A swarm will fill a set of frames quicker 
without it, and bees will build drone cells 
upon it when they choose. I havea preci- 
ous sample to prove to the optics this latter 
assertion. Finally, to have all cells started 
before any are a fourth finished, is un- 
natural, and all cells made thus will be 
ovate and a turn out bees that get 
through the fence like the greyhound hogs, 
by turning up sidewise. So far, not an egg 
in any comb foundation. 

But reader, the above is onl | first trial 
of pure beeswax. Others do better, and 


rhaps I shall before the JoURNAL comes 
us again. I will report. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CHEAP SUPPLIES. 


A pe of boots may be worth $6 and 
bought for $3; a pair may be worth $12, and 
bought for $12; a pair may be worth 50 cts., 
and sold at the low price of $1. I once 
bought some good queens at $1 each. I 
may od some more of them. I may pay 
Mr. Dadant $7 or $10, or whatever he asks, 
for an imported one. All may give satis- 
faction. But nothing less than about $2 to 
$2.50, first cost, invested in a complete bee- 
hive will do me. 

Mr. A. I. Root, of Ohio, says that a man 


| in Missouri is carried away with his section 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








frame, while Heddon rejects it. The last 

art of this is true; angry | the first part 
is also true. My advice tothe manin Mo. 
is, “if a feather will tickle him, preserve 
the said goose quil.” I have that sample 
frame, just like the one the Mo. man has. 
This one is worth more than $1 to me, or 
more than the other 999. Just like it, be- 
cause it and the future are going to prove 
that I was right, and the Mo. man and Mr. 
Root were wrong,I think. If I have no 
occasion to reject this frame, Mr. Root will 
have no occasion to ever improve it. Let 
us wait and see if bee-keepers demand such 
improvements. If they do, will it be crimi- 
— me to be first, or among the first to 

0 

In regard to Italian vs. black bees, I am 
coming to some ey standpoint in 
the matter. I find more difference between 
the value of different strains of blood, in 
either race, than between the two races. 
When we compare the virtues of the best 
strains of both races, the strain of Italians I 
now have are the bees I shall keep in the 
future. .If a man is favored with a choice 
stock of black bees, the bright Italians— 
such as I have had till this season and part 
of last—will fail to give satisfaction. On 
the other hand, if he has such black bees as 
5 stocks I handled lately, most any Italians 
will please him. To me, this accounts for 
honest difference of opinion. 

JAMES HEDDON. 
Dowagiac, Mich., July 12, 1877. 


>—>_>-- 


California Honey Interests. 


READ BEFORE THE LOS ANGELES ASSOCI- 
ATION. 














In nearly all new countries the imports 
exceed the exports. The croakers claim 
that Southern California will for years to 
come consume more in value than is pro- 
duced, and it may seem to be a correct con- 
clusion, if we are to judge from the produc- 
tions of this present season. Last year we 
had a surplus of honey in this section—the 
sage belt—of about 2,500,000 tbs. of the finest 
honey ever thrown on any market. This 
was regarded by some as an unfortunate 
thing and an over-production that could not 
be disposed of without sacrifice; but by a 
little well-directed effort a great part of this 
surplus has gone to the different countries 
in Europe, and as far as I ean learn, those 
who exported it have made good profits by 
the experiment. San Franeisco has made 
her share of bag wom out of this industry, 
while it could have been managed with 
much less expense if our own trading 

ple would have created these new mar- 


ets. 
This is an industry in whieh all classes 
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should interest themselves who have the 
prosperity and welfare of this section of 
the State in view. It is a well known fact 
that the exports from a country create new 
capital in it, greatly in excess of the money 
directly received. The honey-producing 
interest is of much greater commercial im- 
portance than many suppose, and requires a 
greater outlay of capital. Even some of our 
own citizens who have not given bee-keep- 
ing much thought have the idea that a good 
share of our honey is taken from hollow 
trees and caves in the mountains by a class 
of men known as “bee hunters;” while the 
truth is that appliances and lumber to 
operate the business in an 6 gel manner 
aré very expensive, beside the watching and 
care takes time, and the old adage tells us 
“time is money.” 

This season promises an unusually short 
crop, and those who have material, etc., on 
hand for operation should not feel like 
making undue sacrifices, but stand firmly 
through this trying ordeal, working persist- 
ently to reap a rich harvest when it does 
come, and all should have faith in the 
future of this industry, if managed honest- 
ly, economically and skillfully, and durin 
the present season, while we are besiegec 
by those twin foes to bee-keepers, drouth 
and scarcity of forage, let us sing, as we 
work, that appropriate air, ‘‘ Hold the Fort! 
Hold the Fort !” A. J. DAVIDSON. 


> o-e-—___-— 


How we may Improve our Bees. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. CONVENTION. 








Although this subject was indicated to 
me by Prof. Cook, your president, some 
may say I improve the opportunity to exalt 
the Italian bee. The fear of such imputa- 
tion will not deter me from saying what I 
think to be true. The movable-comb hive, 
as well as the Italian bee and the bee busi- 
ness itself have their detractors; yet these 
attacks will never bring us back to the com- 
mon box hive, or to the common bee, and 
still less will they make us quit our beloved 
pursuit. 

The law of variations, in the way of im- 
provement, is as eternal as matter itself, 
and as indestructible. It is a living force 
which all beings obey. It would be useless 
and impossible here to follow the natural 
transformations by which organic life has 
attained its present high condition. The 
natural changes continue even now, under 
our eyes, but so slowly, so insensibly, that 
we cannot perceive them any more than we 
do the moving of the hands of a clock. 

In certain cases man has helped nature in 
its work, by urging forward the improve- 
ments which he considers advantageous to 
his interest. He has thus obtained cows 
with smaller bones, hogs with a greater 
propensity to fatten; but, less potent than 
nature, he was unable, so far, to change the 
organs, as nature did; yet the variations 
obtained by man, on certain animals, show 
that, if such is his desire, he can modify 
some of the animals to which his attention 
has not yet been directed. Man has in- 
creased the prolifieness of the hen, of the 

igeon, and of the domestic rabbit. He has 
ncreased the lacteal vessels of the cow; the 
docility, fleetness, and the strength of the 
horse, according to his needs or fancy. The 
dog, in his hands, has become a pointer, a 





shepherd dog, watch dog, bull-dog, or a 
a egy i 

at he has done for these domestic 
animals and a host of others, he can do for 
the bee. He can increase in them what he 
thinks desirable, and diminish the peculiar- 
ities considered noxious. To obtain such 
improvements he ought to follow the course 
that he has followed for the domestic 
animals named. 

How did man proceed to gain these per- 
fections? By taking advantage of some 
slight variation in the animals, and by pre- 
serving and increasing them. Nature does 
not proceed otherwise. The animal whose 
variation is the most in accordance with the 
surrounding circumstances in which it lives 
will survive; while the other, if they do not 
find another quarter better suited to their 
organism will die. This is the law of “the 
survival of the fittest,” found by Darwin. 

Thus the sporting of individuals is the 
first step to improvement. Bees are not an 
exception to this law. We see a few of 
their sportings in their differences of color. 
We have the black, gray, Italian, Carni- 
olian, Egyptian, Cyprian, and the Albino 
bees. These varieties are not confined to 
color. If we examine these different kinds 
we notice in every one of them some quali- 
ties or peculiarities not found in the others. 
lt we find a kind having some desirable 
qualities of which the others are destitute, 
we can take advantage of the advance al- 
ready obtained to increase the qualities 
desired; thus, to attain the desired end, we 
profit by all the way naturally traveled 
over. 

It was such a thought which incited our 
breeders to import the English breeds of 
hogs and cows, the Asiatic fowls, the Per- 
cheron horse, etc.; and our bee-keepers to 
introduce the Italian bee in their apiaries. 
It is not my aim = to commend the 
Italian bee; I will only point out some of 
the qualities desirable in bees, and how we 
can increase them. In my opinion the 
most desirable qualities to be coveted in 
bees are activity, prolificness, endurance, 
peacefulness, and at last beauty. 


By activity I mean desire to work, and to 
fill the hive with honey; since honey is the 
aim of our pursuit. 

By prolificness, we understand a kind of 
bee whose queens can fill the combs with 
brood early in spring, so as to have a large 
force of gathering bees in the honey season. 

Both of these qualities would be reduced 
to nothing if our bees could not withstand 
our hard winters; so our bees should be en- 
dowed with endurance or hardiness. 

The culture of bees would be very un- 
pleasant and make our improvements more 
difficult to realize if our bees were always 
on the alert and ready to fight. I, for one, 
would prefer ugly bees to warring ones. 
Fortunately, beauty in bees is not incom- 
patible with the other qualities. 


Now the best method to improve our bees. 
is quite definite. We have to procure the 
sort of bees which we consider the best, 
either the black, gray, Italian, Carniolian 
Egyptian, Cyprian, or the Albino, to start 
our improvement; this choice being made 
according to our ideas, our knowledge, or 
our faith. 

Having procured the best kind, we pro- 
ceed by examining carefully every one of 
our pure colonies to find which of all are 
endowed with the qualities most in accor- 
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dance with our notions. Suppose that we 
have 20 pure colonies; we select two of 
these—one to raise drones, another to raise 
ueens. We take care of replacing all the 
rone combs by worker combs in every 
hive, and we profit by a warm temperature 
in March to slip a drone comb between two 
worker combs in the hive intended to raise 
drones. As soon as we have a few drones 
hatched, we begin to raise queens. To this 
end, we deprive one of our colonies of its 
queen, and exchange all its brood combs 
with a similar number of our selected 
colony; taking care to brush every bee from 
the combs before introducing them in the 
hives. Ten days after we can introduce, in 
other colonies rendered queenless on the 
preceding day, the queen cells obtained; or 
make swarms according to the methods de- 
scribed by bee books or papers, or dictate 
our own experience. During the whole 
season we note the colonies which seem to 
possess most of the qualities desired. 


It is to be remembered that the best 
queens are those raised in a good season, in 
strong colonies, having a quantity of fresh 
pollen and unsealed honey. The queens 
raised in cold season, in small populations 
or in needy hives, being generally poor and 
more apt to diminish than to increase the 
qualities of the race. 

Twenty years ago, the publisher of a 
French bee paper advised his subscribers to 
exchange some of their colonies with others 
from some distant locality, to avoid too 
close in-and-in breeding. e accused con- 
sanguinity of producing lazy bees, or some 
degeneracy such as albinoism. In man, 
albinoism or albinism is a degeneracy. It 
is considered as such in some other animals. 
Never have I seen albino bees in my apiary, 
Lam therefore unable to give my opinion 
on their merit. I desire only to remark 
that this peculiarity was observed more 
than 20 years ago. 

According to my experience too close and 
too prolongated in-and-in breeding can pro- 
duce laziness in bees, and give birth to 
queens whose progeny is not so sound as 
should be desired. I have had queens 
whose eggs would not hatch. I attribute 
this to consanguinity. In fact, since I have 
imported bees from different countries in 
Italy 1 have no such mishap to regret. 


As to laziness, I have noticed it in my 
neighborhood. When I came to this coun- 
try, the bees in a neighboring township 
were all the descendants of a single hive 
brought to this country by an old man, who 
had sold the swarms to his neighbors. 
ae in my life have 1 seen such lazy 

ees. 

Those who have compared the Italian 
bees first introduced in this country from 
Germany, have remarked how much su- 
perior the first cross with the black was to 
the pure imported stock. These imported 
bees were the offspring of the Dzierzon 
stock. Dr. Dzierzon, the discoverer of the 
eg ar ag oa was the first to introduce 
he Italian bee in Germany. Lately, ina 
meeting of bee-keepers, he boasted of hav- 
ing the same breed of bees that he had in- 
troduced in his apiary % — ago; he 
having introduced no other bee since. By 
selection, Dzierzon succeeded in raising the 
best colored Italian bees obtained so far. 
But, according to my opinion his selection, 
confined to color, was too one-sided; since 
his bees, as to activity and prolificness, are 








not able to sustain the comparison with the 
Italians in their native country. 

The mating of these yellow queens with 
black drones, by infusing a new blood in 
their veins, originated the false idea that 
hybrid bees are better honey gatherers than 
pure Italians. 

Some bee-keepers are searching for 
queens whose progeny is always uniform in 
color, under every circumstance. A queen 
whose daughters and drones will never 
vary is yet to be found. Sporting exists in 
all animals and plants. Take one hundred 
animals of the same kind, examine them 
carefully, and you will be convinced that 
no two are exactly alike. Without variation 
no selection could be possible, and itis to 
that quality that we owe the possibility of 
bettering our races by selection. 1 have a 
word to say about the other kinds of bees 
more or less recently introduced to notice 
among bee-keepers. 


_The Egyptian bee is no longer in ques- 
tion. Some Germans now praise a kind of 


| bees from an Austrian province—the Carni- 








olian bee, which inhabits the shores of the 
Adriatic Sea, opposite Italy. —- to 
some reports this bee is more prolific than 
the Italians; according to others the Italian 
is a better honey gatherer. To try it I 
ordered 5 queens, and received 3 alive last 
fall. I would have been very much pleased 
with these queens had they been brighter. 
They are very dark, with very narrow 
stripes of dark orange on a few of their 
rings; but they were remarkably large. 
After 3or4 weeks of confinement in the 
boxes in which they arrive, the imported 
queens are small. The Carniolian queens 
were on their arrival here as big as queens 
in full breeding season. I shall watch them 
closely and report. A cross between the 
Carniolian and the Italian may prove profit- 
able; but it would be impossible to detect 
the pure crossing unless some unforeseen 
pooularity gives the means to detect the 
ifference. 

I cannot close my essay without saying a 
word about the marvel, the ne plus ultra of 
the present, past and future time, “ the 
Cyprian bee.” I have tried to procure this 
new kind but failed. I have given carte 
blanche to my correspondent as to the cost. 
He managed to procure the name of a man 
inhabiting Crypus Island and received from 
him 5 colonies; but they arrived smashed. 
It is bac difficult to get bees from that is- 
land. There are no scientific bee-keepers, 
but peasants who keep their bees in earthen 
jars. These peasants refuse to sell bees, in 
the belief that the remaining colonies 
would be dissatisfied and desert the apiary. 

Besides Cypress is an isolated island, hav- 
ing little to export and very few needs; no 
regular steamers frequent its shores. The 
shipping of these hives is risky; delays are 
long, and changes of ships are many. These 
inconveniences will always prevent the im- 
portation of Cyprian bees from becoming of 
great importance. 


My friend is an energetic man; he has 
resolved to succeed in spite of all difficul- 
ties. Yetit is to be feared that this bee 
may prove to be far below its reputation, 
Mr. Cori, who introduced it into Germany. 
does not say in what itis better than other 
kinds, he only says it is more noble. He 
has succeeded in importing only 2 colonies 
from Cyprus, so far; and all the queens sold 
in Germany came from these, 
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I could lengthen this essay by saying that 


our bees can be improved by increasing the 
length of their probsocis and by diminish- 
ing or the vey enn pe of their stings. 
But the power of man on these organs is 
nothing. What man can do is to profit of 
some sporting in this direetion, sporting 
which may be produced naturally. For in- 
stance, if a bee-keeper notices that the bees 





of a ceriain colony gather freely from red | 


clover, while other colonies remain idle, he 
can select this one and improve the varia- 
tion by in-and-in breeding. 

It is very probable that with careful 
management we can make our bees more 
peaceful, especially if we choose our quiet- 
est bees to breed from. It is probable also 
that a happy accident can produce a queen 
whose workers will have no stings. But 
both of these improvements are too doubt- 
ful to be aimed at in the present state of 
bee-culture. Yet every one of us should be 
ready to profit by these sports, if perchance 
they are produced in some pape 

Let me end this essay by advising bee- 
keepers to remember the oe that I 
have enumerated as desirable, and to work 
their bees accordingly. Cu. DADANT. 

Hamilton, Ill. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Two Queens in one Hive. 


Last ny | morning, Dr. M. M. Clark, 
of Vermont, Il]., and myself went to look 
in one of my hives with an imported queen, 
and taking out a frame saw the queen. On 
lifting out another frame we saw another 


Neither of them were young | 


queen ~ > ” 

queens, for both were laying; and on an 
ajoining comb there were five sealed queen 
cells. The hive had 9 Lend frames full 
of brood in all stages. These two queens 
were preparing to swarm. 

We had occasion to go to another hive, 
and it contained no old queen, but a youn 
one. The queen in the latter hive left it an 
went into the former. I left these 2 queens 
in all day, and then took one out, also the 
cells. This is therefore an instance of two 
prolific and perfect queens being in one 

live, laying in the same comb, not 2 inches 
apart. HARDIN HAINEs. 

Vermont, Ill., July 4, 1877. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian Bees. 


Occasionally some bee-keeper sends his 
experience with the Italians to the Jour- 
NAL. Mr. Porter,whose article appeared in 
the July number, seems to have had rather 
hard luck with them. I presume that I 
have been asked the following question 500 
times, more or less, within 15 years: What 





is the difference between the black and the | 


Italian bee? 

I find a great difference in them. I gener- 
ally reply to all such questions by saying, 
first, that they won’t sting as bad as the 
blacks; and that one g uality should 


induce all who intend to keep bees to 
Italianize their black stocks. find, too, 
that the Italians generally gather stores 

the winter, 


enough to a them throug 
even when the blacks won’t under the same 
circumstances. 





There are several other good points about 
them that make them superior to the black 
bees. The Italians require different treat- 
ment in the spring than the black or natives 
do—a fact I saw demonstrated as late as 
last spring. Occasionally I find a stock 
that will dwindle in the spring. Now to 
obviate this difficulty ay! should be fed in 
the spring. Commence by April Ist and 
give about six ounces of > o9f 7" each 
night for at least 4 or 5 weeks. have no 
doubt that a little stimulating of the above 
kind will prevent spring dwindling. When 
it is too cold for bees to fly, the hives should 
be shaded from the sun. Wheat flour put 
in shallow boxes and placed in a warm 
place, and not over 15 ft. from the hive 
would be of great advantage to them, and 
peorens the bees from going a long distance 

rom the hives in search of pollen when the 
weather is too cold for them to do so. If 
the syrup is made thus and a small amount 
of honey mixed with it to induce them to 
take it, 1 hardly think they will go out for 
water, as the water in the feed will answer 
all purposes for raising the brood. 


I saw a stock of pure Italians, last spring, 
treated as above (can’t say whether they 
had the flour or not) and they went ahead of 
all the bees in this part of New England. 
They swarmed before May 20th, and that is 
unusually early for New England. They 
have made several boxes of honey besides 
swarming, and I don’t know of a hive that 
has done as well that didn’t swarm. In 
fact I know of no stocks that ever did as 
well, considering how r the honey sea- 
son has been here with us. The feedin 
was an experiment, and proved a very g 
thing for the owner. The stock in question 
was a new one last year, and were supplied 
with comb foundation. But the best part 
of the whole thing is that the bee-keeper is 
a lady, living in Waverly, Mass. nfor- 
tunately she lives in a poor district for bee- 
keeping. It would surprise your readers to 
see how neatly this lady sticks comb foun- 
dation into frames. 1 don’t know but what 
there are some who can do as well, but 
there are none who can do it better. This 
lady used the first foundations I ever saw, 
and has made it a success. This lady 
knows how to write, and I hope she will 
soon tell your readers what she knows 
ant bees and how she uses the founda- 

ion. 

Methinks I hear some one say, what has 
that to do with Italian bees? ell, I like 
to praise the ladies when they deserve it. 1 
have had 16 years <a with Italians, 
and I intend to Italianize all blacks that 
cane into my possession as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Oue hive of black bees will sting 20 times 
where the Italians will not at all. I find 
the Italians much the best honey gatherers, 
the queens more prolific, and I never knew 
a stock of them destroyed by the moth 
worms, in fact, one seldom finds a moth 
about a hive of Italians, but plenty of them 
can be found about the blacks. Careless 
bee-keepers often complain of worms de- 
stroying their bees, those who keep black 
ones. 

We have had an unusual poor honey sea- 
son; Mane Pe = if any, honey was stored in 
boxes. e shall get no more until next 
May, when fruit trees bloom again. If it is 
not out of order I would like to say that a 
mad dog has caused the death of another 
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man here in Mass. A man in Waltham, 20 
miles from here, died on Friday, July 13th. 
He was bitten about a month ago in the 
nose by a small dog that he gave his son. 
H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., July 16, 1877. 


>> <> -- - -—__ ——_— 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian and Black Bees. 


1 read with much interest on page 227, 
July number of the JouRNAL, an article by 
W. S. Porter on the relative merits of 
Italian and black bees. I like Porter’s can- 
dor and frankness, and also his motto— 
“Let the truth come even if it does sear and 
burn, ete.” 

I agree with him in much, but disagree 
with him in the main point. I give him the 
blacks and keep the Italians. He says he 
has had considerable experience with black 
and Italian bees for the last 5 years, but 
only had an opportunity to give them a fair 
test during the last 2 years. I can say a 
little more than that. I have had experi- 
ence with black bees for the last 20 years, 
and with the Italians for the last 11; and 
close experience with both for the last 10 

ears. had both, for 3 years, side by side 
n my own yard; but for the last 8 years I 
only had the Italians in my own yard, but 
had at same time the care of several apiar- 
ies of blacks from 2 to 5 miles around. And 
from all my long experience I will try to 
show in what points I agree with the above 
writer. 

1ist—I agree that the blacks are better to 
store in boxes; that they are stronger in 
the spring, and are not so liable to be re- 
duced by spring dwindling. 

In the following points he will not agree 
with me: 1. The Italians are hardier. 2. 
fle winter better. 3. They work earlier 
and later. 4. They are less inclined to rob. 
5. They are moth proof, or nearly so. 6. 
They resist robbers better, and are far less 
apt to rob other hives. 7. The queens are 
readily found. 8. And they adhere to their 
combs more firmly. 9 They are more 
amiable, and no cowards. 

As to the 1st and 2d points, I have winter- 
ed swarms of Italians so small that 1 would 
never think of wintering if they were 
blacks, as my past experience had told me. 
I have frequently had a queen with a pint 
of bees in March and April to build up into 
strong stands and swarm by June Ist, while 
I ever hardly had that quantity of blacks to 
build up at all. 

As to the 3d, my Italians are in the field 
before I am up, so I cannot tell when they 
commenced, and from this you need not 
draw the inference that I am a late riser 








for I can’t afford it, but will say that i | 
never caught my blacks at work before I | 


was up. The Italians came in as late as 
7:30, at this time, so late I could no longer 
see to read without a candle. I never 
caught my blacks at this either. 

As to the 4th, I am never troubled with 
robbers in my own apiary, as the blacks 
are at least 2 miles from me; but while I 
had blacks and Italians my trouble from 
this source was great, frequently loosing a 
good many stands by it. 

As to the 5th, my first few years with 
blacks was enough to discourage any bee- 
man to loose so "many with moth. The 
second year reduced me toa single stand 





by moth. The weakest Italians can with- 
stand the moth. With Italians bid farewell 
to moths and robbers. 

As to the Italians being more 
am not sure of this, but I have had them fi 
out in winter and freeze by the hundred, 
while not a black bee would come to the 
entrance of its hive. On this point I praise 
the blacks as being more prudent. The 
Italians will venture out in an atmosphere 
that is certain to chill them to death; this 
accounts for their weakness in spring. I 
have said that blacks are better to store in 
boxes, but the Italians will store twice as 
much if you will give them plenty of room 
inside the hive, or use the extractor con- 
stantly. I will hear say that, without the 
extractor I would not keep Italians, from 
the fact they would store so much inside as 
to leave the queen no room to rear brood 
and make it sure death to them in winter. I 
have lost many hives this way. 

The main recommendation of the Italians 
is, that we sometimes have such poor sea- 
sons that blacks can hardly live, but as long 
as there is honey to be gathered within two 
miles the Italians will gather it. Now,a 
great many“dollar and cent” interest breed- 
ers of Italians, as well as many more who 
have no interest in their sale, will bear me 
out that the Italians frequently make 
enough to winter on in a poor season, while 
-_ blacks have to be fed to keep them 
alive. 

The above is my truthful experience, un- 
influenced by any interested motives in the 
Italian bee. The price of tested queens 
being brought down to $3, and $1 queens. I 
see no profit at these prices, but I see as 
much profit in raising $1 queens as tested 
ones at $3. I am not raising any for sale 
this year, but still fill orders to old custom- 
ers, though I know there is no profit at 
these figures, unless one runs his whole 
apiary for queen raising and sells as fast as 
he can rear. One of our best and most 
noted queen-raisers said, in answer to the 
—— why he had quit rearing queens, 
that every tested queen he sold cost him 
full $5, and as that was all he could get he 
had quit, as he could not afford to sell at 
eost. This same man tried $1 queens the 
last year; gave that up also as a losing busi- 
ness. hose breeders who sell tested 

ueens at $3, only get from 8c. to 12c. per tb 
or their honey, while I get 20c. So you see 
my profit is honey not queens; and if I 
thought I would do as well with the blacks 
I would never pester myself with the 
Italians. 

I will here give friend Porter a hint, as he 
thinks the blacks so much more profitable, 
he should introduce new black brood and so 
improve them. Let him exchange queens 
with friend Bingham, or Heddon, and if he 
will send me his address, I will send him 
some free of charge, if I introduce any more 
Italians for my neighbors this fall. 


R. M. AraGo. 
Lowell, Ky., July 17, 1877. 


rolific, I 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Longevity of the Honey Bee. 


What I am about to write will not appear 
strange to those of your readers who have 


kept bees for any length of time, but as 
many persons express much surprise when 
told that the life of a bee is only about five 
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weeks in the summer, I have concluded to 
sg an instance going to prove the truth of 
the assertion. P 

My experience with the honey bee is, that 
in a number of things they appear to follow 
a directly opposite course to that pursued 
by other animated natures. And in re- 
gard to their longevity they do certainly 
seem at first glance to transgress the laws 
of nature, for it is only when a stand of bees 
are surrounded by the most favorable cir- 
cumstances that they live so short atime. 
It seems that one of the laws governing 
them is, that just in proportion to the pros- 
perity of the colony do individuals die. 

I have had this fact well demonstrated 
this summer. In the spring I bought 7 
stands of black bees which I proceeded to 
Italianize. On May 10th I took out the 
black queens, and introduced the Italians 
caged. Those black queens had lots of 
brood and eggs. It took the eggs 21 days to 
hatch, which would be the lst of June. At 
this time—July 10th—in most of those hives 

ou can searcely find a black bee, say one 
in fifty, but in two of them which became 
queenless, and were so for at least four 
weeks, there are a great many, say two- 
thirds. These different colonies were sur- 
rounded by exactly the same conditions, 
except that the two spoken of were queen- 
less, which fact instead of causing the bees 
to die, as some persons believe, has caused 
them to out-live those which had queens. 

I think the explanation of this is easy. A 
certain number of bees always remain in 
the hive, to regulate the heat, nurse, etc. 
Now as brood hatches and the age bees 
attain a certain age, they take the place of 
the older ones, which go out to work, and 
leading a more active life wear out sooner 
than their neighbors, who having no young 
bees to take their ae, are necessarily 
compelled to stay at home and lead an easy, 
indolent one. 

So we see that there is at least one lesson 
taught by the busy bee, viz.: that idleness 
is conducive to long life; which if we 
would do well we must avoid. 

W. O. Lanepon, M.D. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Eggs Laid in Queen Cells. 


FRIEND NEWMAN:—In looking over the 
J ee of the JOURNAL we notice T. 
F. Bingham’s article and your comments 
upon “Eggs laid in queen cells,” and _hav- 
ing just now had an item of experience 
which goes to show that, at all times at 
least, queens do not lay the egg directly in 
the cell which is to produce the queen, and 
that bees do move eggs to suitable locations 
for establishing their cells. 

We deprived a stock of all their brood, 
young enough for queen rearing, and in- 
serted a strip of comb containing eggs and 
just hatched larva, in an empty or dry 
comb, a la Quinby,—believing his theory 
the correct one for producing the best 
queens. In the course of 2 or 3 days, upon 
examination, we found the strip had fallen 
from its position and lay upon the bottom- 
board, and that the bees had started 2 or 3 
cells upon another part of this dry comb. 
There could not have been any other eggs 
in this stock, for they were wr ared 
especially for queen rearing. e find it 
unsafe to depend upon any fixed rules in 








bee practice, if it be done you will often 
slip up in your calculations. 

ne other int, a late writer (in the 
JOURNAL, I think) says: ‘* Young queens 
don’t destroy other queen cells and their 
occupants, but the bees bite open the cells 
and destroy the inmates.” This is an entire 
mistake, as I have too often lost cells in my 
lamp nursery; sometimes six or more ina 
night, and not a solitary worker around. 
Have repeatedly caught the royal ladies at 
their work, and have seen them curve their 
body and sting to death the rival specimen 
of royalty. 

We quite agree with friend Heddon, that 
the Bingham is the boss smoker. We were 
so well pleased that we ordered a second 
one. Let no bee-keeper be without one. 
We have tried the Quinby, and for our use 
*tis nowhere. 

The foundation made by C. O. Perrine 
works well, with us, in the brood chamber, 
have not yet tried it for boxes. 

The season has been short here; weather 
now so cold—plays mischief with queen- 
rearing rapidly. J. OATMAN. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Honey-Dew. 


My bees commenced gathering dark 
honey on May 12th and I soon discovered it 
was from that source. It has been most 
abundant on the poplar and on the oak 
especially on that variety which has a lea 
———s the chestnut. I have seen a 
little on the sweet gum, dogwood, wild 
— and holly. I hear it has been quite 
abundant on the beech in some places, have 
not seen any myself on it this year. I have 
had no opportunity of observing the walnut 
or hickory. A gentleman says it is some- 
times found in great quantities on the 
leaves of the cottonw Dr. W. F. Rob- 
erts, of Clinton, La., once saw a shower of 
it fall; some of it fell on him, and he dis- 
covered its character by its being sticky, 
which induced him to taste it. Dr. Roberts 
knows a man on whose cotton so much of 
it fell one year that he was seriously afraid 
it would interfere with its being — 

I once saw a great deal on the leaves of a 
wild plum tree. It was entirely different 
from this. It was crusted over the leaves 
dry or nearly so, and looked like the manna 
we see in the drug stores. I thought, and 
still think it must have been very similar to 
the “ bread of Heaven” on which the chil- 
dren of Israel fed in the wilderness. The 
Bible says, ‘When the dew that lay was 
gone up, behold upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small 
as the hoar frost on the ground. It was 
like coriander seed, white; and the taste of 
it was like wafers made with honey. When 
the sun waxed hot it melted.” Ata certain 
temperature sugar melts, and 1 am not sure 
that it is not sometimes hot enough on the 
sand in the sunshine, even here to approach 
if not reach the melting point. 

When dry, the honey-dew of this season 
looks like a varnish on the leaves, is in 
little spattered spots on most of them, 
though it covers the entire surface of the 
leaves on some trees and drips from the 
edges. The honey from it is dark and in- 
ferior. I have examined the leaves and the 
trees repeatedly, and in every case the 
seemed perfectly healthy. No one seeing it 
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could think for an instant that aphides 
have had anything to do with it. en it 
first appeared the weather was misty now 
and then and the bees worked on it furious- 
ly at such times. My honey in the house 
was leaking and running out on the ground. 
When the sun was shining, the bees were 
busy trying to save it, but even a passing 
cloud would send them on swift wings to 
the honey-covered trees. It seemed that 
even a few cloudy moments enables them to 
eee sen it. had no idea before that 
the quantity of moisture in the atmosphere 
could be so immediately affected by such a 
cause. f 

Two years ago, the whole spring my bees 
would scarcely wait for daybreak, they 
were busy, busy as only bees can be, from 
the first streak of daylight to the last gleam 
of twilight; the nectar flowing in an un- 
ceasing stream for weeks. Now during the 
continuance of this honey-dew we would 
suppose they would be doubly anxious to 
stir early as they cannot gather it ‘‘ when 
the sun waxes hot.” But to my surprise 
they wait till broad oy or later before 
sallying forth. It may be that like some 
bigger folks, the more they have the more 
they want; and that wonderful flow kept 
their little heads as well as their honey sacs 
so full of honey that they could scarcely 
wait for the morning. 

It is passing strange why honey-dew falls 
only on certhin trees. Though of different 
families, these trees must have some prop- 
erty in common which causes this strange 
phenomenon; most of them are of a bitter 
ora stringent nature. Nectar proper is not 
always secreted in a nectary, but sometimes 
on the petals, and is it any stranger if from 
the leaf should emanate a volatile species 
of nectar which after making an attempt to 
rise falls again? The perfume of flowers 
we are told is a kind of heat jacket intended 
to protect their tender germs. Leaves are 
the a of plants, as we all know, and I 
fancy that the breath, so as to speak, from 
these leaves meets under certain atmos- 
pheric conditions, elements in the atmos- 

here which changing its character comes 

ack to the leaves in these little showers of 
sweetness. 
LATER INVESTIGATIONS. 


July 17, 1877.—I have just seen Dr. W. F. 
Roberts and questioned him again about the 
shower of honey-dew he saw fall. He says 
it was in the evening when the sun was 
about two hours high, that there were no 
trees near, and he is perfectly certain there 
was no chance for him to have been mis- 
taken, indeed he says he saw it eeey 
in his boyhood. Dr. Roberts says the gen- 
tleman on whose cotton the honey-dew fell 
in such quantities is Mr. Dick Rowley, liv- 
ing near this place. : , : 

Dr. Roberts speaks of trying a brick hive, 
about a foot thick. Another gentleman 
near me has a quadruple hive, which he 
thinks just the thing; two men can lift the 
whole contrivance. [ pointed to one of my 
mammoth stocks and asked him how he 
thought it would answer for Italians? He 
had to confess he did not think it would do 
so well. ! ! 

My bees are still getting somethin ! 
the honey-dew. They have not killed their 
drones but are still rearing more. One of 
my little nephews thinks honey-dew honey 
so mean that he can only be induced to eat 
it by being threatened with cod liver oil; 


from 


{ 








one or the other he must take, so he sub- 
_— to the necessity but with much grumb- 
ing. 

An intelligent gentleman tells me that the 
leaves of those trees which were most ao’ 
fusely covered with honey-dew now look 
brown and scorched, as it were. None of 
the trees [ noticed with much of it on them, 
are low enough for me to see well, or near 
enough for present examination; but the 
sweet-bay bushes (Magnolia Dancy’ near 
by are covered with it now and look badly, 
beyond en, very much as if they 
were mildewed. 

Of course I don’t like to take a stand in 
opposition to “ all the world and the rest of 
mankind,” unless very sure I am right. If 
you publish the article, attach this to it to 
show that | am not so opinionated as that 
might lead some to think me. 

Woodville, Miss. ANNA SAUNDERS. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


Answer to Mr. Dadant. 


Mr. NEwMAN:—As you have published 
Mr. Dadant’s article about me, in justice 
you should give me a hearing. 

I would like to know why it concerns Mr. 
Dadant as to what I sell or buy, or my price 
for it? My dollar queens show better 
marks of purity than Mr. Dadant’s imported 
queens. This I am willing to let any good 
judge decide; if they will not produce bet- 
ter bees for honey-gathering, [ will give 
him ten colonies. Is he ready for the test ? 
I D remgeny some imported queens from the 
editor of L’ Apicoltore, Milano, er. 

1 have 50 letters similar to the following: 

“Columbus, Ind., Feb. 20, 1877.—H ARDIN 
HaInEs: I have an imported queen valued 
at $10, but I do not value her so high—say 
about 10 cents. The workers are as dark as 
common blacks. J.M. Brooks & Bro.” 

_ “Columbia, Tenn.—l have 2 of Dadant’s 
imported queens that I have a poor opinion 
of. Wo. J. ANDREWS.” 
My imported one that came from U 
er Italy and Cyprus Island are very yel- 
ow. I sent D. Staples nearly all my papers 
concerning importation, and I think he is 
satisfied. The price was to be six queens. 

Mr. Andrews did not offer me $50 for a 
Cyprian queen. 1 wouldn’t sell mine for $75. 

I made a mistake in writing Dadant. The 
queen I bought for an Egyptian proved to 
bea Cyprian. I can show my letters, draft 
receipts, etc., but will not to him, for he 
would like to get them from there also. I 
have seen Mr. Dadant’s bees, and I have 
seen better hybrids. I sent him $14 for an 
imported colony (to infuse new life etc., in 
my apiary), and spent $15 more to go and 
see his apiary. He claims I ordered ten 
colonies, and now keeps my $14, but has 
not sent me a colony, and says he will give 
it to a charitable society and send me a 
receipt; but even this he has not done yet. 
I would not deyrade myself for that 
amount. HARDIN HAINES. 


[The above gives both sides of this un- 
pleasant controversy, but it can proceed no 
further in our columns. We have omitted 
several offensive paragraphs in the above. 
Though we desire to be fair to all, we have 
no room for such controvercies, and less 
relish.—ED.] 
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Our Letter Box. 


Canajoharrie, N. Y., July 17, 1877.—“ The 
weather is warm and quite rainy now. The 
honey season has been a very ordinary one 
here.” J. H. NELLIs. 











Kane Co., Lil., July 14, 1877.—“ Bees are 
working with a will. Have taken 3 tons of 
honey to this date; we expect much more if 
the weather keeps good.” 

J. OATMAN & Co. 





Hamilton, Ont., June 26, 1877.—“‘ Bees are 
knee deep in honey—white clover at that. 
I have increased from 6 to 10 colonies, and 
have extracted 200 tbs. so far. I am Italian- 
izing my apiary and about a dozen for my 
neighbors. J. A. WATERHOUSE. 





St. Charles, Mo., July 2, 1877.—** Enclosed 
lease find $1.60; please send me another 
ingham standard smoker. Every bee- 
keeper in the country should have one of 
them. I sold the last one I got from you to 
a man who has only 1 stand of bees.” 
A. W. WINDHORST. 


Napoleon, O., July 18, 1877.—‘* Bees are 
doing well thus far, this season; that is 
what few were left, and not killed by bad 
management. Most of the bees in Henry 
Co. were dead this spring. D. Kepler who 
had 234 stocks, had but 3 left; and others 
that followed his teaching fared no better.” 

G. W. ZIMMERMAN. 


Hastings, Minn., July 4, 1877.—‘‘ Our bees 
are doing well, but June was a very poor 
month for bees, the nights were cold and 
wind heavy. We have an abundance of 
white clover, and basswood has now com- 
menced to bloom; also sumac and milk- 
weed. Last seasonI had over 4,200 tbs. of 
honey. I shall run for box honey this 
year.” Wo. DYER. 








Shelbyville, Ky., July 10, 1877.—‘* The 
honey crop has been good. Thus far I 
have taken 3,000 ibs. of comb and extracted 
honey. I had 40 colonies this spring, some 


of them very weak. I have in 2-story 
Langstroth hives. It is in my opinion the 
hive to use for much honey. The extractor, 


if well used, will prevent swarming. 1 now 
have 52 colonies in excellent condition. I 
expect to take more honey if the season 
continues favorable.” FRED KRUEGER. 





Modesto, Cal., June 26, 1877.—“*The longer 
I use the Barnes’ foot-power saw the better 
I like it. I would not take $100 in gold for 
it, if I could not get another. I can endorse 
what Mr. Dadant said about it in the June 
number of the JoURNAL. It is all-impor- 
tant that those who use this saw should 
know how to keep it in good cutting order. 
Everyone should have the ‘Lumberman’s 
Hand Book,’ by H. Diston & Sons, price 15 
cts., and a half-round file, price 20c.; and 
you will be astonished how much easier it 
is to keep the saws in order, and how much 
faster they cut, than by filing with a three- 
cornered file. Since 1 got the above 1 can 
saw 44 faster and not wear the saw down 4 
as fast. 

“The severe droughts here has cut off all 
honey supplies, and some of the bees have 





to be fed to keep them from starving. But 
we hope they will do better soon, as the 
button willow is about ready to bloom, and 
the season for honey-dew is at hand. Last 
year, about the middle of July, I moved my 

ees to the river. Llive out on the plains, 
where they do best in spring. My 58 stocks 
produced over 244 tons of honey.’ 

J. F. Fiory. 


Cincinnati, O., July 13, 1877.—“‘Our honey 
season is now over. The quality is A 1; 
but we are short in quantity. My crop last 

year was about 4,000 ibs., from 22 colonies. 

his year I shall have perhaps 1,200 tbs. 
from 21 colonies. Our season commenced 
too late, on account of rains; and in the 2nd 
week of June, when we should have had 
the best flow of honey, the nights were cold 
—a severe check to the honey harvest. 

“It may be of importance to some of our 
friends to know the correct recipe for cure 
for foul brood. Itis: 128 gr. salicylic acid, 
128 gr. soda borax, 16 oz. distilled water. 
Any druggist can put it up.” 

CuHas. F. Mutu. 








Harttord, N. Y., July 6, 1877.—* Noticing 
the letter of friend Bingham in last number 
of the JOURNAL, induces me to give the 
result of my observations upon eggs in 
queen cells. I think I can tell every time 
when I see eggs in a queen cell, whether it 
has been laid there by the queen or deposit- 
ed by the bees. hen deposited by the 
bees it lays down flat in the bottom of the 
cell. If laid by the queen it stands nearly 
on end and in the well known position. 
Bees — insert eggs in queen cells 
when deprived of their queen. We would 
now like to see or at least hear from some 
of those who last season pronounced comb 
foundation as the greatest humbug of the 
day. We have — it a thorough trial and 
the bees work it out in short time, and it is 
soon filled with brood. We think that in- 
stead of denouncing Novice as a blind guide 
in bee-culture, he should receive some 
merit of praise, on the foundation question 
at least. The season here has been un- 
tavorable for box honey; had much cool 
weather and heavy rains. There is great 
abundance of white clover, and basswood 
will soon bloom in great profusion.” 

J. H. MARTIN. 





Lawrence, Ill., July 9, 1877.—* Last Dec. 
I put 80 stocks of black bees in my cellar, 
placing them on_ shelves, one above the 
other four high. Last spring I sat them all 
out again, and in fine condition except two, 
and they are coming out_all right. They 
commenced swarming on June 15, and since 
that time have had 130 swarms; but I have 
doubled so many and so many have doubled 
themselves, that I have only 80 new hives 
filled as yet. So you see that I have just 
doubled my bees, and there are more to 
follow. I believe in keeping my stocks 
strong, and in so doing I find there is no 
need of troubling myself about moths, as 
Italians. I have taken off about 100 tbs. of 
new honey (white clover) so far. I have 
stocks less than 10 days old that have stored 
15 Ibs. of honey in boxes. 

“I have been interested to-day in reading 
the report of W. L. Porter to the Michigan 
Convention, and I am just of his opinion as 
regards Italian bees. There are some of 
them kept just over the fence from my 
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blacks, and so far they have proved them- 
selves inferior to mine in every respect. It 
is with them as with fancy stock | 
Give common stock the same care as is 
given to fancy stock, and there would be a 
great improvement in it. Give blacks the 
same care as Italians, and they will give 
just as good satisfaction. It is my opinion 
that when Italian queens are shut out of the 
mails, that Italian bees will be worth no 
more than blacks; for I notice that it is 
those who have queens for sale are the 
most prominent in lauding the Italians to 
the skies and kick the others under foot.” 
J. L. ANDERSON. 


{Friend Anderson is rather rash in giving 
his opinion. There are many we know who 
never sold a bee in their lives that prefer 
Italians to blacks. But ALL have their 
opinions, and may freely express them, too, 
in the A. B. J.—ED.] 


Yan Buren Co., Mich., June 29, 1877.— 
“Bees are doing first rate here.”’ 
JOHN CROWFOOT. 


San Louis Rey, Cal., June 18, 1877.—‘* We 
had some very hot, dry weather from the 
8th to the 13th, during which the ther- 
mometer rose to 108°, 105°, 103°, etc., while 
the hygrometer was down to 65° to 70°— 


showing an unexampled dryness of the air. | 


My bees took up 10 gallons of water every 
hour while the heat lasted.” 
G. F. MERRIAM. 


South Haven, Mich., June 26, 1877.—‘* My 
Bingham smoker has given the most un- 
bounded satisfaction. There is nothing in 
the market in the line of bee smokers that 
ean at all compare with it.” 

H. A. Bureu. 

Nelson, Pa., July 4, 1877.—‘* This is the 
best season for white clover for several 

ears; frequent showers causing it to last 
onger than usual. My honey last year was 
all mixed, but 1 shall have quite a lot of 

ure clover honey this year, owing partly to 

he good season, and partly to about 100 sec- 
tions of comb that I extracted at the end of 
last season. These were from unfinished 
boxes which were filled and some of them 
partially capped over before the bees built 
new comb in boxes. For this reason, if for 
no other, I prefer the sectional boxes for 
comb honey. So does neighbor Bolt. 

“T have used frames of each of the follow- 
ing sizes: 1114x19, 10x19, 10x12, and 13x13 
in.; now I am transferring and putting 
natural swarms into a frame 12x12 outside 
or 1134x1144 inside measure, and think 1 
have got through changing frames. Mr. 
Bolt has been through all the above sizes, 
and is how using one 12x15, the longest wa 
up and down. [ use my 2-story hives wit 
the extractor, or one-story with boxes, as 
occasion requires; and the 12x12 frame be- 
ing a sort of medium between tall and shal- 
low, or large and small frames, answers the 
best, all things considered. 

“I have a smoker which I made by at- 
taching a bellows to my old Quinby puff- 
ball fumigator, which is simpler in con- 
struction than any of the smokers advertised 
in the JOURNAL, as far as I can judge from 
the cuts, and I think it is as convenient and 
as durable as any of them. It is operated 


| Honey-dew has been very 
| year, which is produced 








with one hand, the bellows worked with 
the thumb—just as one would use an oil- 
can in oiling machinery. I use dry, rotten 
wood in it, and can go to dinner leaving it 
standing on top of a hive, come back and 
find it ready for use.”” JOHN ATKINSON: 


Jefferson Co., Tenn., July 20, 1877.—*We 
have had a good season here for honey— 
the first for several years. Last winter we 
lost about 60 per cent. of what few bees 
were left. 1 had only 7 weak colonies left; 
which I have increased, mostly by artifici 
swarming, to 19 strong ones, and have taken 
450 Ibs. of extracted, and about 60 ibs. of 
box honey, and have raised 15 extra queens. 
plentiful this 
8 U 7 insect, or 
rather by various kinds of insects, which 
feed on the leaf of the oak and other trees. 
The sourwood honey harvest has been good 
here this year. Strong colonies storing 
from 16 to 40 lbs. from that alone. It is the 
finest honey that we have, is very thick and 
as clear as water. It commences to bloom 
about June 20th, and continues 5 weeks. I 
send you sample of the bloom and wish that 
I could send some of the honey by mail. I 


think it can’t be beat by any other —— 


{The sample is received. It is a fine 
honey-producer and no doubt gave excellent 
honey.—ED. | 


Kennebec Co., Me., July 26, 1877.—“* The 
honey season promised well at the com- 
mencement, in the last of May, but our 
bright skies were soon clouded. We have 
h a very dry summer, and the flowers 

roduced but little honey, and that has been 

ark and thick, and of strong flavor. Bees 
have swarmed but a little or not at all, and 
unless we have a good fall honey-harvest, 
many colonies will not get enough to carry 
them through winter. I fear this dark- 
colored honey is not good for wintering on. 
Will those who have had experience in 
wintering bees on dark, strong honey please 
report for the JOURNAL? I have 20 swarms 
of bees and am in hopes to get them in good 
condition to winter. Fewer bees are kept 
in this State than in any other of the 
Union.” Isaac F. PLUMMER. 


Montcalm Co., Mich., July 22, 1877.—* We 
have no basswood honey this season. There 
was an immense bloom, but a dry scorching 
sun and high wind destroyed it all. We 
have had three poor seasons now in succes- 
sion. The fall flowers may help us some. 
I send you pes aph of my home apiary. 
It contains colonies. In the foreground 
is a field of alsike clover. I keep my farm 
seeded with it, and consider it the best 
honey plant. The small building to the left 
is a store-house for honey. A few rods dis- 
tant I have a 5horse power saw mill for 
cutting hives and frames. Just over the 
oldest boy’s head is a mammoth swarm 
hanging on the apple tree.” 

H1RAM Roop. 


{ Friend Roop will please accept our 
thanks for the photo. It will occupy a 
place in our museum, and be an interesting 
study to many of our visitors who know him 
only by name.—ED.] 
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Battle Ground, Ind., July 23, 1877.—‘“I 
now have 14 apiaries in successful opera- 
tion, with over 1,500 stocks of bees, doin 
quite well in the Hicks’ hive. I have ha 
over 30 year’s experience.” J. M. Hicks. 


Eagle Lake, Minn., July 20, 1877.—“‘ My 
bees have done well. I have taken 1,500 tbs 
of honey from 60 colonies, and they still 
have enough honey to winter on. They 
are all Italians. would not have any 
other bees at any price.” 

H. A. SIMONDs. 


Carroliton, La., July 23, 1877.—‘* I am ex- 
tracting from two of my apiaries. I expect 
have 250 colonies by Sept., and pure 
young queens for each of them, besides 
wintering some for spring trade. I expect 
10 pure queens soon to breed from. Our 
second rain since April 10th, came last 
Saturday. It has done considerable good.” 
W. B. Rusu. 


Hastings, Minn., July 25, 1877.—“‘Our sea- 
son for basswood honey is over. It has 
been extremely hot and dry. Bees have 
been doing very well so far this season. 
Our great honey harvest has yet to come. 
From the wild flowers on our bottoms alon 
the river, which usually lasts from Aug. 1s 
till frost comes, I have had swarms gather 
over 100 tbs. often this time. One season 2 
swarms on Aug. 28 and 29, filled their hives 
without any assistance, and threw out the 
first swarms the next season. I am extract- 
ing only to give the queen plenty of room.” 

Wm. DYER. 


Marshall Co., Ind., July 22, 1877.—“ I lost 
56 out of 86 colonies last winter. Three- 
fourths of all the bees in this part of the 
i died last winter—some lost all they 
had. Bees have not done well here since 
1874; that was the year I started with 10 
swarms of blacks in box hives. I had them 
transferred to the American hive, and the 
made so much honey that fall, I thought 
could make a fortune with them. They 
have not more than paid expenses since. 
Still I think there is money in bees yet—in 

ood seasons. I ama farmer and have not 
the time to attend to my bees as I should. 
You know how things pay half attended to. 
1 have the Italian bee, which I think are 
better than blacks. Have one of Hill’s gas- 

ipe extractors. I extracted about 50 gal- 

ons last year, but it won’t sell well about 

here. They think it some composition that 

I make myself. I tell them I will give $20 

if they find anything in it but pure honey.” 
JOHN W. OSBORN. 





_— _—~> «+ << -¢ @ 


Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
scribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
case be tested. 





Foreign Totes, 


GLEANED BY FRANK BENTON. 








THE “A. B. J.” IN EvRoPE.—Numerous 
translations from THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL are noticeable in the European 
journals of apiculture. 


Fou. Broop.—Herr A. Lorenz says in 
Der Bienenvater: “In localities supplied 
with rich harvests, the bee-keeper knows 
nothing of foul brood—a strong proof of my 
conclusion that its cause is to be sought 
only in a lack of pasturage.”’ 


JAVANESE BEEs.—Sig. Giuseppe Fiorini, 
of Monselice, Italy, the proprietor of an 
apiary containing 500 colonies, has under- 
taken the importation of the large bee 
known as apis dorsata, a native of the is- 
land of Java, first described by Herr 
Edward Cori, of Bruex, Bohemia. L’ Api- 
coltore, published in Milan, speaks very 
highly of Sig. Fiorini and his undertaking. 


AT last apiculture is to be taught in the 
Normal schools. But, 0 etouffeurs! don’t 
be alarmed, for it’s beyond the seas, that is, 
in Canada, where this is to take place.—L’- 
Apiculteur, Paris. 


FARMERS AND BEE-KEEPERS.—In the 
course of his opening address before the 
2lst convention of German and Austrian 
bee-keepers, Dr. Settegast, the president, 
said: ‘He who causes two blades of grass 
to grow where but one grew before, may be 
regarded asa benefactor. And every bee- 
culturist is such a benefactor, and should 
be received with open arms by each farmer 
near whose property he locates.” 


From “Nostra BELLA ITALIA.”—L’- 
Apicoltore publishes the jronremme of the 
10th apistic exhibition of the Central Asso- 
ciation for the Encouragement of Apicul- 
ture in Italy, which is to be held at Milan 
Dec. 4-9 inclusive, 1877. Liberal premiums 
for displays of apiarian products and im- 

lements are offered. The Italians mani- 
est great interest in the advancement of 
the real science of apiculture, and, judging 
from their journals, there must be some 
skillful apiarists among them. 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE HoNEY BEE.— 
Our native black bee extends as far north 
as the northern part of Sweden and Finn- 
land; it is found in Sweden under the 
parallel of 64° N. latitude, and in Finnland 
under 60° to 61° N. latitude. In Siberia, 
bee-culture is carried on as far north as the 
— of 51°. Our bee isto be found on 
he African contiment in Algiers, Guinea, 
and atthe Cape. It was taken to America 
and has spread itself over that continent 
with a rapidity bordering upon the wonder- 
ful, even flourishing — in the 
tropics. The Italian was sent to 
America by Dr. Dzierzon, and to Australia 
in 1862 by the Englishman, Woodbury.— 
Elsaessische Bienen-Zuechter. 
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Rotes and Queries. 








RUST ON EXTRACTOR. 


Sumpter Co., Ala., June 18, 1877.—** Will 
you please tell me through the JoURNAL 

ow to keep the wires in my honey ex- 
tractor from rusting?” SUBSCRIBER. 


{If the extractor is left just as the honey 
leaves it, there is no danger of rust. The 
honey will never rust it; butif it is wash- 
ed, the water will.—Ep.] 


TULIP AND BASSWOOD. 

Nevada City, Cal., July 9, 1877.—“‘ Please 
answer the following questions: : 

1. How old must a tulip tree be before it 
blossoms; and how high will it be at the 
same time? 

2. How old, and what size are basswood 
trees when they blossom? , 

3. What soil and climate do both tulip 
and basswood grow best on?” 

R. E. BusH. 


{[ We have tulip trees (Liriodendron tu- 
lipifera) now 15 years old, that bloom. 
They are about 20 ft. high. 

Basswood will bloom at 8 or 10 years of 
age, and when not more than as many feet 
high. Both these trees thrive best in a 
moist climate. The first flourishes even on 
quite light sandy soil, while the basswood 
requires a rich sand or clay loam.—A. J. 
Cook. ]} 


WHY DO THEY NOT SWARM? 


Grand Meadow, Minn., July 2, 1877.— 
*“*Bees are doing well here now, those that 
managed to save them through the winter. 
In this neighborhood many lost all they 
had. I have 2 swarms that have already 
sent out 4 swarms each; all in good shape. 
Have another that was very strong in the 
spring, and is full of honey, bees and brood, 
but will not swarm; they have queen cells 
half built for weeks, but do not put eggs in 
them. I cut out all drone brood, as the 
are hybrids and I don’t want to mix wit 
my pure Italians. Is that the reason they 
do not swarm? They work splendidly, and 
rather than let them hang outside doin 
nothing I have added two supers, making 
4-story hive, and they are working to the 
top. Can you solve the og 

). F. GREENING. 


{ The reason why some bees refuse to 


swarm is obscure. I think cutting out or 
removing drone brood is not the correct 
answer. Giving them plenty of room may 
be the reason, though it will not always 
answer the question. Something may be 
done to individual pecularities of bees, 
though I think there is some law governing 
the swarming impulse not yet revealed. 
Sometimes bees in full colonies with little 
room are slow to swarm; while again, bees 
with abundance of room seem bent on 





swarming. I feel sure that by early and 
persistent attention, swarming can be al- 
most wholly controlled, but it requires 
much skill and experience. If the queen 
in question was pure, I should advise Mr. 
Greening to breed from her, and even now 
recommend that he let her work.—A. J. 
Cook.] 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


FRIEND NEWMAN:—I wish to ask you a 

uestion. Does the foundation remain 
thick or is it worked out by the bees—the 
wax in it being used to build the cells? 

JOHN Z. CARR. 

[That question we might answer with 
both “Yes” and “No.” We have some 
fuundation in this office, the cells of which 
were lengthened out by the bees, using the 
wax of the foundation for that purpose. It 
was only in the hive a few hours, and the 
samples are in the various stages of build- 
ing. Wealso have on our desk a piece of 
foundation that we cut out of the centre of 
some excellent white clover honey, as it 
stood upon our breakfast table this morn- 
ing. It appears just like other foundation, 
and is of similar thickness, but shows 
where the bees had attached the sides of 
the cells to it. It is evident, therefore, that 
the bees are not always governed by the 
same rule. Under some circumstances they 
use the foundation to attach the cells to; 
under others, they thin out the wax and 
make cells from it—when they are not so 
““busy,’’ perhaps.—ED. ] 


QUINBY HIVE—FOUL BROOD—MOTHS. 
Shelby Co., Mo., July 13, 1877.—*Will you 


| please give a description of Quinby’s non- 


patented, non-swarmer, and tell me where 
it is for sale? 

2. What is meant by foul brood ? 

3. When does the moth-miller cease to 
lay? Should think that one overhauling of 
the hive after that would insure bees 
against its ravages for the winter.” ° 

E. C. PHILLIPs. 

[The Quinby hive is for sale by L. C. 
Root, Mohawk, N.Y. It is the latest inven- 
tion of the late M. Quinby. The frames 
stand on the bottom-board and are held up- 
right without support at the upper corners. 
Top boxes are placed directly on the 
frames; 16 boxes being arranged on either 
side, 2 deep, and 4 abreast, with the ends 
directly against the main combs; no parti- 
tion being between, except a narrow strip 
of glass that leaves an opening for the bees 
to pass immediately from the combs to the 
guide combs in the boxes. 

2. Foul brood is a disease that depopu- 
lates the colony—the brood seems to putre- 
fy, becomes black and gives an offensive 
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odor. For its treatment, see friend Muth’s 
article on page 196 (June No.). 

3. Moths may be seen every month from 
April till winter. If bees are kept strong 
there need be no fear of moths. Some 
syrup in vessels near the hives at night will 
be the means of destroying many.—ED.] 


MELILOT CLOVER. 

Star, Ind., July 20, 1877. — “ Enclosed 
please find a plant which we call sweet 
clover; please answer through the Jour- 
NAL whether it is melilot clover or not, as 
my bees do not seem to work upon it. 
Bumble bees work freely on it. The ground 
ivy is one of the best and earliest honey 
plants we have here. I find the garden 
radish one of the best for bees, by planting 
every 2 weeks.” C. A. GING. 

(The plant is the melilot or sweet clover— 
Melilotus Alba. I have found the bees on 
ours almest constantly, and the honey is 
just splendid. The bloom lasts a long time, 
and were this clover an annual instead of a 
biennial, I should rank it as one of the first. 
—A. J. Coox.] 


HOW TO ITALIANIZE. 

Lee Co., Ill., July 2, 1877.—“I have 60 
colonies of hybrids. They are at work on 
clover. I wish to Italianize them. How 
shall I do it?” J. L. GREY. 

{To Italianize a colony it is only neces- 
sary to procure and introduce a tested 
Italian queen. 
destroy the old queen. Wind a strip of 
wire-cloth, 344 inches wide, around your 
finger, in order to make a cage. The cloth 
should be about 15 meshes to the inch. Put 
a cork or plug of wood in one end, or pinch 
it together, and after putting in the queen 
plug the other end with a piece of comb 
honey or cork of some kind, and put the 
cage between two combs. After 48 hours, 
smoke the hive and cage thoroughly, open- 
ing the cage at one end. Watch the bees to 
see if they attack the queen. If so, again 
cage her for another 48 hours. It is a good 
plan to let some honey drop on the queen, 


when opening the cage; it will familiarize | 


the bees with the queen, while they are 


cleansing her of the honey. From such a | 


colony you can Italianize your whole api- 
ary.—ED.] 


BEST BEE PLANT AND CHEAPEST FEED. 


Los Angeles, June 27, 1877.—** Please an- 
swer the following questions. Is there any 
bee-plant that would pay to plant in this 
climate where we do not have rain between 
March and Nov.? Which is the best to 
withstand drought ? 

What is the cheapest bee feed? The 


price of sugar here is 7 tbs. for $1, gee | 
zg ' 
enough, as there are very few days in the | 


the cheapest kind. 1s _ molasses 


year that bees cannot fly? 





In order to do this find and | 








This is a most disastrous year for the 
bee-men of California, as we have had 
scarcely any rain. Bees ina great many 
localities are simply starving, and owners 
may consider themselves lucky if they save 
their bees alive without thinking of any in- 
come from them. My bees seem very in- 
dustrious and work as hard as last year 
when they were a in immense 
quantities of honey. have watched a 
strong hive that seemed to be doing its level 
best, and on examination found very little 
honey stored. What are they doing? [I al- 
ways thought when there isa scarcity of 
honey in the flowers, bees hang around the 
outside of hive with ‘ hands in kets’ and 
a most dejected — on their faces.” 

AMILTON HURNARD. 


{I am not able to speak authoritatively 
for California, but should suppose that 
rape, the mustards, and perhaps the mints, 
might stand the drough. I suppose our 
friend could easily test the question. 


I should suppose extracted honey would 
be the cheapest bee feed in California. 
Such years as 1876, when honey was so 
abundant, a supply might be kept for time 
of need. 

Bees in warm, sunny days are ever on the 
alert to gather, even though unable. This 
is why the apiarist should keep his bees in 
the cellar, in our cold climates, till flowers 
come. Else they wear out in their fruitless 
quests, and we are vexed with spring 
dwindling.—A. J. Cook.] 


ee em ee eC! 


BUCKWHEAT FOR A LATE SECOND 
Crop.—Our friend Jesse Hobson wish- 
es to remind our readers that a good 
crop of buckwheat can be grown on ir- 
rigated soil, sown as late as August. 
Indeed he prefers to sow it late, as it 
comes to maturity as the cold weather 
commences, and makes a better crop 
than early sown, which fills in hot 
weather and is apt to blight. Late 
sown gets the advantage of cool and 
damp weather, which is best adapted 
to its growth. Mr. H. says that he has 
grown heavy crops of buckwheat, as a 
second crop, on good soil, sown as late 
as the middle of August. It makes 
excellent bee pasturage, besides pro- 
ducing heavily of grain, and pays bet- 
ter than any other field crop, on an 


| average.—California Agriculturist and 


Artisan. 





(@~ Subscribers will please notice the 
date upcn their subscription labels and see 
that they are “up with the times.” 





WARTS REMOVED. 

A positive cure. Painless and stainless. 
Price $1. Order from Dr. Quincy A. Scott, 
278 Penn. Ave., Cerne Pa., or through 
any druggist. A liberal discount to dealers. 
Circular free. 
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Americar Bee Bouynal, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year,.......... oie 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time... 





Three ae 
Six 7) w“ “ “ Ty gis 9. 


All larger clubs at the same rate. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


Te MOI, HOE TG, hcdcscvcatccccscoscs 20 cents 
2 “a “ “each insertion ,...15 “ 
3 “ “ oe “ ay saa “ 
6 ow “ iy “ “ . 10 “ 


One inch in Length of Column makes Twelve Lines. 


Special Notices, and pages next to reading 
matter, one-third more than the above rates. 
Last page of cover, double rates. 

No advertisement receivedjforfless than $1. 


Cash in advance for all transient advertise- 
ments. Bills of regular advertisers payable 
—- We adhere strictly to our printed 
rates. 


Address all communications and remit- 
tancesto THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
184 Clark St., CHIcaGo, Il. 








Write names and addresses plain—giving 
County and State. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any 
time, at the same club rate. 


When changing post-office address, men- 
tion the old address as well as the new one. 


Specimen copies, canvassing outfit, 
Posters, and [llustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


We send the JouRNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken 
Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


( When you have a leisure hour or 
evening, why not drop in on a neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 


Remittances to be sent at our risk must 
be by Post-office Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or yo (charges prepaid). Make 
Post-office Orders and Drafts payable to 
Thomas G. Newman & Son. 


(@S~ For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market prices, Imported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 


The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 
responsible for money lost, unless these 
precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


(s™ Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
TOR. It is in all respects what is claimed 
for it, and is a very valuable work. 





Honey Markets. 


NEW YORK.—In consequence of the ad- 
vent of warm weather and small fruits the 
demand for honey for table purposes ceases 
here at this season of the year and the trade 
is confined to manufacturers, consequently 
prices are now at their lowest ebb. Just 
now there is considerable trade in West 
India honey for export. These transactions 
are with honey in bond, the duty being 20c. 
per gallon; dealers buy and sell it without 
taking taking it out of the custom house, 
except when our domestic honey sells so 
high as to justify the payment of import 
duties. At present the prices rule about as 
follows: 

West India honey in bond, per gal., 
85c, free, $1.02@1.05; white clover, strained, 
per tb., 8@10c; buckwheat, 7@8c; white 
clover, comb, 14@15; buckwheat, comb, 10 
@12c. The price of honey of course will 
increase during the fall. 

BEESWAX. 


A few small parcels are being taken 
chiefly to ship. Sales at 30@31c., the latter 

rice for choice southern. 

xports for week ending July 17.. 1,298 tbs 

46 from Jan. 1st 61,233 * 

same time last year....... 38,269 *¢ 

Prompt sales can be relied on at the 
above quotations for the next 15 days. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. — Choice new comb honey, 
15@18e. Extracted, choice white, 8@9c. 
Beeswax, 25@30. 

CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 124@ 
15e. Extracted, 1 Ib. jars, in shipping order, 
per doz., $2.75; per gross, $30.00. 2 Ib. jars, 
per doz., $5.00; per gross, $55.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations by 
Stearns & Smith. White, in boxes and 
frames, 10@15c. Strained honey in good de- 
mand at9@10c.; comb, 11@i2e.; beeswax, 
25@26e. xtra fine grades of honey are 
firmer. Markets well supplied with low 
grades. 


San Francisco, July 6, 1877.—‘* Our advice 
from all parts of the State is that we will 
have only about quarter of acrop. No new 
crop yet in the market. Old prices are 1@2 
cts. finer.” STEARNS & SMITH. 


ITALIAN QUEENS! 


I will furnish daughters of 
Select Imported Queens at the 
following prices: 

Untested - $1.00 
Tested - - 2.50 
I have 100 colonies, and none 
but pure drones in my apiary. 

Address 

JOHN ROOKER, 
Strawtown, 
Hamilton Co., Ind. 
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REDEEMED. 
BY 0. GERARD. 

This is the title of the most successful tem- 
perance song published. It is now being sung 
nightly at the temperance meetings held in 
Cincinnati. Everybody should sing ‘‘Redeem- 
ed.” Price 35 cents per wy P Can be played 
on the Piano or Organ. Address all orders to 
the publisher. F. W. HELMICK, 

50 West 4th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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HONEY JARS. 


One pound (square Honey Jars, #@ gross $5.00 
Two a) - “ 7) ay 7.00 


One wad - ” “flint glass “* 7.00 
Two oe “ w“ 7) “ ot 77 9.00 
Corks for land 2 fb jars per gross 15 
Tin Foil Caps “ hee = 1.00 
Labels for cs) “ i 7) 77 75 
1,000 Labels, address printed to order, .... 5.00 


One-qt. Fruit Jars (Mason’s Pat.) ® gross | 


Labels for same se 
A thousand Labels for same, address 
ee eer eee eer 4.00 
Uncapping Knives, as good as any,each.. .50 
- - “a per doz. 4.50 
1 qt. wire-top Fruit Jars............. gross 8.00 
1“ Royal ial ** screw top, wa 14.50 


LANGSTROTH’S BEE--HIVES, 


Straw Mats. Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed 
etc., at reasonable rates. 


For further particulars address, 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, Ohio 


JOHN T. SHEARER, 


Troutman Farm, Butler Co., Pa.. 
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LIGHT BRAHMAS, 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS and 
DOMINIQUE LEGHORNS. 


(Only three Varieties.) 

Illustrated descriptive Catalogue and price 
list FREE on application. No stamp requir- 
ed with letters of inquiry about my stock. 

Correspondence solicited. 

P. O. address, Box i18, Petrolia, 


mayly Butler Co., Pa. 








We can furnish Emerson’s Binders for THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, at the following 
prices, postage paid: 

Cloth (to hold 1 vol.), each........ 

Leather and Cloth................. aba 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
184 Clark St., CHICAGO, IIL. 


Pure Italian Bees & Poultry 


I will continue to rear PURE ITALIAN BEES 
and eight varieties of PURE BRED PoULTRY, 
at prices to suit the times. a bs omen for 





what you want, 





R. M 
febtf Lowell, Garrard Co., Ky. 


PEABODY 


HONEY EXTRACTOR 


FOR $10.00. 





— 0 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 
Address 


PEABODY, 
NORMAL, ILLS. 


Imported Queens 


I can supply full-bred Italian Queens for 
1877, at the following prices: 


SEND FOR 


Je Lan 


May6m 








During April and May, each........... 12 francs 
SO SEY euteleccanae = 
= i” ein S ©° 


Payment to be made in gold. A franc is 
worth about 25 cents. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. D. TREMONTANI, 

Cremone, Italy. 

For the convenience of American purchas- 
ers—orders and remittances can be sent to 
Thos. G. Newman, at at office of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, and will receive the same 
attention as though sent direct to me, 
may6m D. TREMONTANI. 





Improved Quinby Smoker. 


Quinby’s “ Bee-Keeping Ex- 
plained.”’ Box material for as 
practical a box as can be made. 
Glass cheaper than before. Ex- 
tractors, Queens, Hives, Hive- 
Clasps, Colonies, Bee Veils, ete. 

Send for Illustrated descrip- 
tive Circular. L. C. ROOT. 
Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. ¥. 








REV. A. SALISBURY, Camargo, IIL, 


WILL FURNISH 


ITALIAN QUEENS, 


bred from Imported Mothers, at $1 to $3 each. 
aug3mp 
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Choice Italian Queens 
After September Ist. at $1.00 each, or six for 
$5.00. Purity, safe arrival and safe introduc- 
tion guaranteed, 
Address, 
9m1 


J. E. KEARNS, 
Waterloo, Juniata Co., Pa. 








ITALIAN QUEENS 


FOR THE FALL! 


Unwarranted Queens, each 
Warranted Queens, each 

- - per 34 doz..... ....... 
Tested Queens, each............. 2.65. ‘a 
2frame Nucleus with Tested Queen 


Safe arrival guaranteed on all Queens. 


Address 
septf 


100 Pure Italian Swarms, 
FOR SALE. 


$5 each for orders of 5 or more. 
Single hive, $6. 
Langstroth hive; size of frame, inside, 17x94. 
Strong colonies, in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion, and plenty of stores. 
sep2m ALBERT POTTER, Eureka, Wis. 
20,000 AGENTS WANTED ! 


TO CANVASS FOR 


AUD PAPER sasitives, 


nished at Club Rates for single copies. Book 
and other agents can act without interferin 
with present business. Send for terms an 
get large Story Paper 3 months free. 

. BENNETT, Gen’! Agent, Quincy, Mich. 


J. OATMAN & CO., 
Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 





AND 


MAGAZINES, 


sep3m 


MOORE’S ARTIZANS’ GUIDE 


and Every Body’s Assistant. Contains 
directions for the construction and operation of Steam Engines, 
Mill Machinery &c., Setting of Valves, Steam Packing. Scale 
preventives, Boiler making, Cements, Bright polish, Lubri- 
nie, Foee of Machinery, Drilling, Boring, urn.ng, Forg- 
irg, Tempering, Welding, Annealing, Gear-cutting, Lathe- 
gearing, Screw-cutting, heel-gearin z, Shafting, Belting, 
riction, &c. 3000 items for Engineers, Mull Owners, Machin- 
ists, Pattern makers, Blacksmiths, ‘T’ool makers, Gun and 
Locksmiths, Cutlers, Moulders, Plumbers, Gas and Steam 
fitters, Bron zers, &c. Mining ¥ rocesses, Alloys and Solders, 
287 kinds. 357 Processes for Watchmakers, Jewellers, Engrav- 
ers, and Gilders, &c. 360 receipts for Fresco, House, § 
Banner, Carria , and Ornamental Painters, Gilders, Cabinet 
makers, Varnishes, Polishers, Glass Stainers, Gilders and 
Etchers, Art workers, &c. 77 receipts for Bron zes, Dips, 
Tacquere, Japans, &e. 26 for Gilding, Tinning, Plating, 
' avanising, epee. Brassing, &c. Printers Inks, 
Ro ers, Dryers, arnishes, Oils, Soaps, Dyeing, Ble hing. 
561 receipts for Grocers, Confectioners, Druggists, Families, 
Se. for standard articles. 68 for Tanning, Trapping, Black- 
ings, Rubber work, &c. Cheap Fertilizers, 13 kinds, Rural 
onomy, Pest Poisons, Horse Shoeing and Training, Remedies 
ad Horses and Cattle, Food for do. Tables for Mechanics, 
men, Merchants, &c. Ready Reckoner, Interest, Produce 
mber, Coal, Co wood, Bark, Moulders, Pattern and 
Model makers Tables, Weights of Iron, Steel, Brass, Copper, 
Lead, Russix Tron, Lead pipe, Strength of Columns, Diam, &e. 
of Circles, Weight of Cattle, Hay, Ice, &e. Tables for Contrac- 
tors, Builders, &c. Diagrams for Machinists, Engmeers, Sheet 
Metal workers, Watchmakers, &c. Business Rules Advice, 
Success in trade, &c. Free by mail for $2.00. Address. 


THos. G. NEWMAN & SON 


184 Clark St., Chicago. 

$5 to $20 
janly 
(~ Subscribers will please notice the 


date upon their subscription labels and see 
that they are “‘up with the times.” 





ign, 








per day at home. Samples 
worth $5 free. STINSON & Co. 
Portland, Maine. 





